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MISCARRIAGES OF JUSTICE. 


Ir is an unpleasant reflection that what is sometimes termed 
the miscarriage of justice is not infrequently the triumph of law. 
But so it iss The popular mind does not readily distinguish 
between infinite justice and finite law. We are apt to expect 
too much from the judicial machinery: to require the absolute 
righting of wrongs, to demand the ideal punishment of crime, 
and to hold human law responsible for its inability to satisfy 
our spasmodic indignation. At times we find ourselves pro- 
testing against even its virtues. Why should law be immutable, 
when some special atrocity cries aloud for exceptional chastise- 
ment? Why should the panoply of form be permitted to ob- 
struct the sword of justice? The descent from this process of 
thought to the drivel about technicalities is easy and immediate. 
Uninstructed common sense and the passions of the hour—fre- 
quently interchangeable terms—make short work of legal rules 
founded upon the experience of ages, and formulated by the 
profoundest thought of the most enlightened minds. The con- 
sequence is, that some legal incident, which happens to result 
disappointingly to the popular sense of abstract right, is un- 
thinkingly denounced or deplored as a miscarriage of justice. 
Of course there are, and ever will be, failures of justice. We 
should be careful, however, to discriminate between the real and 
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the imaginary; between the failure of the courts to perform 
their defined function, and their refusal indirectly to execute 
lynch law. 

What, then, are genuine miscarriages of justice? And of 
what failures of law has the public a reasonable right to com- 
plain? The main requirements of a satisfactory judicial sys- 
tem are speed, certainty, and cheapness. But speed and cheap- 
ness rarely go together. Where law is cheap, the temptation to 
go to law is increased. The calendars or dockets are swelled 
with petty disputes. Delay necessarily ensues, and suitors with 
important issues have to take their slow turn with the rest. 
This may amount to a substantial denial of justice. Here in 
New York law is cheap enough. No man can complain that 
the courts are closed to him because of his poverty. We have 
a peculiar system, probably the most expensive in the world 
and yet the cheapest. The actual disbursements of a cause are 
trifling. Irefer to what the layman understands as court fees. 
The “costs” of a cause are not disbursements at all, but fixed 
sums allowed to the successful party the same as his damages. 
Even a pauper is allowed to bring an action (prima facie meri- 
torious) to trial without a penny of charge. The real expense is 
in the employment of counsel. It may truthfully be said that 
there is probably no city in the world where the charges of 
counsel vary as they do here. There is no fee bill, and the 
question of compensation is left by law to private agreement. 
The attorney may even speculate upon his client's cause of ac- 
tion, and bargain for a share of the recovery as his sole compen- 
sation. The consequence is, that it must be a pretty desperate 
case for which a poor man can find no advocate. The law is 
expensive to the rich, because they want the best and most fa- 
mous men in the profession, and these are unquestionably bigh- 
priced. It is moderate for those who seek moderation, and it 
is cheap for the million. It is, in fact, as widely open to all as is 
possible under any system which contemplates professional as- 
sistance. Of course the quality of the service varies with the 
price, and that gives the rich man an advantage over his less- 
favored antagonist. This, however, is inevitable. Genius and 
talent are potent factors. They cannot well be suppressed nor 
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withdrawn from the market. And they will tell. The clear- 
headed and pure-hearted judge endeavors to equalize the con- 
test between intellectual strength and weakness, but even he 
cannot always unearth the point which a feeble advocate has 
buried out of sight. Fortunately we chafe under this inequal- 
ity, and the spirit thus begotten is frequently a powerful ally 
to the “ people’s lawyer.” At all events, this much can be said 
for us, that there is no other country in the world where the 
advantage of wealth and the disadvantage of poverty are not 
immensely greater. 

With the higher courts thus accessible to all, the trouble, as 
already intimated, is mainly to avoid delays’ The judges have 
had many a struggle with blocked calendars. There have been 
times when all kinds of expedients were suggested to raise the 
blockade, such as increasing the court charges, limiting jurisdic- 
tion to a large minimum in amount, and restricting the right of 
appeal; in other words, making the law dear and exclusive. 
Happily these counsels have not prevailed, and we trust they 
never will. With us, however, the question is no longer one of 
pressing necessity, for, owing to a somewhat increased judicial 
force and, it may fairly be added, to the industry of the bench, 
causes are now reached and decided with reasonable expedition. 
But we should not rest in fancied security. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when, with all our efforts, causes will again increase 
and accumulate. Provision should now be made for the imme- 
diate, or certainly not remote, future. This can readily be done 
by a constitutional amendment consolidating our three highest 
courts into one great tribunal with an appellate branch of five 
judges, sitting permanently throughout the legal year. This 
would at once equalize the labors of all the judges of first in- 
stance, and put a stop to the inequalities resulting from the 
privilege of selecting a particular court. It would also secure 
greater certainty in the administration of the Jaw and prevent 
conflicting decisions, for instead of three independent appellate 
courts, each of three judges, we should then have but a single 
appellate tribunal of five. There would also be this additional 
advantage, that four of the present appellate judges would thus 
be released for the duties of nisi prius and equity. The ques- 
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tion of delay is, however, a vital one with regard to the court of 
last resort. With all their energy and industry, the learned 
judges of this great tribunal are unable to keep pace with the 
business which pours in upon them. This is entirely unavoida- 
ble. New York is the largest State in the Union. Its commer- 
cial and corporate interests are enormous. Its litigation is nat- 
urally varied, important, and extensive. The court of appeals 
is a single tribunal composed of but seven judges. In the latter 
respect it has no advantage over the lesser States. Its jurisdic- 
tion, too, is generally more extended. It hears appeals not only 
from final judgments, but from a great variety of interlocutory 
orders. What wonder, then, that the parties in an ordinary 
unpreferred cause must wait nearly two years fora hearing? 
What is the remedy? Certainly not in overworking the judges, 
even if that injustice would suffice. What the people need is 
the best thought of vigorous intellects, not the feeble impres- 
sions of worn and exhausted minds. Nor will the temporary 
makeshift of a special commission answer, That is a mopping 
up of the Atlantic with a broom. Besides, the judgments of the 
commissioners never had the same binding force as those of the 
court proper. The particular cases were decided, and that was 
all. Suitors were dissatisfied. They had appealed to the court 
of appeals, but the hearing was in a side court of fewer judges 
and of less strength and dignity. The restricting of appeals 
from orders, and the limiting of appeals from judgments to cases 
involving in amount an increased minimum, would be merely a 
palliative, and that of an undemocratic character. If resorted to, 
it would have to be applied from time to time as business in- 
creased until the minimum could no longer be decently extended, 
the tribunal, meanwhile, being regarded as the rich man’s court. 
The problem is, to give every citizen an appeal to his court of 
last resort, and to have such appeal heard and decided without 
unreasonable delay and without overworking the judges. This 
can never be radically and harmoniously accomplished without 
a division of the subjects of appeal. We may have two distinct 
tribunals of equal numbers and dignity, but they will disagree 
upon crucial questions. Inharmony and conflict will be the re- 
sult. Two chambers of one tribunal presided over by the same 
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chief justice, and simply dividing the calendar, would be better. 
That, at least, would keep the brethren, through the medium of 
the same presiding magistrate, advised of the judgments of each. 
But it would not insure harmony. Two chambers of one tribu- 
ual, however, acting upon a carefully studied division of the sub- 
jects of appeal, need never clash. Constitutional questions could 
be heard before the entire court. All other questions would be 
relegated to the appropriate chamber, and experience would soon 
bring about such rearrangements of the subjects of appeal as to 
produce substantial equality of labor. 

We have seen that law in this city is cheap, and that fail- 
ures of justice need not result from delay. The latter observa- 
tion, however, applies only to the reaching of a cause on the 
calendar. The delays which follow in obtaining an actual hear- 
ing frequently entail serious loss of time and money. They 
are harassing in the extreme, exhausting the suitor’s patience, 
exasperating his witnesses, and sometimes driving him to a piti- 
ful compromise. These calendar delays may well be classed 
among the miscarriages of justice. They result from the same 
tendency to monopoly at the bar which is apparent in other 
walks of life. A great advocate is constantly sought as special 
counsel in important causes. He cannot be in two places at once. 
Yet he has, perhaps, two causes on the calendar in different 
courts upon the same day. When he is actually engaged in one 
of these causes, the rule is to hold the other ready, subject to his 
engagement. His adversary is thus compelled to bring client 
and witnesses, day by day, until the great man is ready to ac- 
commodate him. If, however, instead of two, the special coun- 
sel happens to have three or four causes on different calendars at 
the same time, matters become additionally complicated. He 
hastens from the first cause, the moment it is finished, to which- 
ever court is open to receive him, and at once proceeds with his 
engagement there, leaving his remaining adversaries still dancing 
attendance with clients and witnesses. 

A proposition was made by the writer some time since, at 
a conference between the judges and a committee of the bar 
association, to abrogate the rule under discussion. It was urged 
that justice would thereby be promoted and the evils referred 
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to greatly mitigated. It was suggested that the new departure 
would lead to a more general distribution of court business, 
and would tend to create a guild of barristers; and that all 
this would be a good thing for the profession and a blessing 
to suitors. The suggestion was disapproved by every member 
of the committee except Mr. David Dudley Field, who had then 
retired from active practice. We were told that it was better to 
bear the ills we had than fly to others that we knew not of. 
The point was made, that the rule was as necessary for the pro- 
tection of young lawyers with a small business as for their more 
successful brethren. What, it was asked, is to become of the 
struggling junior who has but half a dozen causes, if two of 
them happen to reach the day calendars at the same time? 
Must he divide his meager fee in one of the cases with a handy 
barrister? And, worse than all, shall a client, who has thor- 
oughly conferred with his chosen counsel, who has absolute 
confidence not only in this counsel's ability, but in his com- 
prehension of the case, suddenly find himself in the hands of 
the first stranger who may have leisure to pick up a brief? 
These arguments seemed to us more specious than sound, An 
attorney, in ordinary practice, need have but little difficulty in 
avoiding the collision of his causes, while exceptional complica- 
tions could be left without any iron-clad rule to the sound dis- 
cretion of the court. This would apply almost universally to 
gentlemen who try their own causes. They are, generally 
speaking, the “ chosen counsel” with whom the client has con- 
ferred, and in whom he has absolute confidence. The real relief 
would come from the distribution of the business now monopo- 
lized by specially retained advocates, gentlemen who are essen- 
tially barristers. The matter, however, was not pressed, and 
the rule remains, The proposed change was too radical, and 
was viewed by the bar committee as too revolutionary, to be 
made without the fullest discussion and consideration. Sooner 
or later, however, the question must again be considered, for 
upon its solution materially depends the prompt and convenient 
administration of justice, This rule really underlies the entire 
machinery. The calendars are made up with reference to 1t. 
Hosts of people are brought fruitlessly to the court-house every 
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day because of it. Why do the judges find before them each morn- 
ing a list of twenty or twenty-tive cases? Does any one suppose 
that more than two or three of them can be tried? Not at all. 
Suitors and witnesses, with scarcely a hope of being heard, are 
brought to court simply to insure sufficient business to occupy 
the day. The two or three causes found to be actually ready 
are the residuum of the twenty-five, after hearing excuses in 
which the engagement of counsel elsewhere plays a very large, 
if not the largest, part. Now, if the rule were abrogated, or even 
modified so as to leave the whole matter to the sound discretion 
of the court, a daily list of four or five cases would be ample 
to insure occupation, and people would know that when their 
causes reached the day calendar they would be reasonably 
certain of a hearing. 

The remaining question—certainty—opens too wide a field 
for elaborate discussion in an article devoted to what is ordi- 
narily understood by a failure of justice. Miscarriages unques- 
tionably do result from uncertainty; more, however, from the 
weak or fluctuating application of the rules of law, than from 
any actual uncertainty in the rules themselves. Facts are ever- 
rarying, and human reason is fallible. Mathematical precision 
is therefore impossible. The strongest minds will differ in the 
construction of a statute or in the true rule to be laid down 
in a given case. There may be an approximation to certainty, 
but nothing more. We must not expect infallibility in the 
human mind nor in any system of human justice. The near- 
est approach to certainty is in the rigid adherence to the doc- 
trine of stare decisis, and in the resolute determination of judges 
to adhere to settled principles, unmoved by the hardships of 
particular cases. It is not a question of common law or code, 
There is as much uncertainty in the construction of statutes 
as in judgemade law. The open book of crystallized rules 
is frequently as dangerous to the layman as the delving into 
common-law exposition is difficult, It has been said that the 
most uncertain thing in the world is the application of the 
layman's so-called common sense to the simplest statute ever 
drawn, ‘That was an extreme and somewhat cynical obser- 
vation, But the converse may safely be asserted; that the 
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nearest approach to certainty is in the application, by the 
trained legal mind, of settled common-law and equity principles 
to the varying occurrences of life. The flexibility of the latter, 
with regard to novel conditions, must not be confused with 
uncertainty. On the contrary, as the element of certainty per- 
vades the underlying principle, so also it pervades the extension 
or amplification of the principle. It is neither my purpose nor 
desire, however, to intrude into the turbulent arena where the 
partisans of code and common law are at present contending. 
I am simply dealing with uncertainty as a phase of the mis- 
carriages of justice, and all that is claimed on that head is this: 
that these miscarriages, resulting from uncertainty, are more 
frequent in the casus omissus and doubtful construction of a code 
than in judicial conclusions drawn from the general principles of 
the common law. 

Thus far the subject has been treated in the abstract. We 
have outlined general causes leading to general results. There 
remains for consideration miscarriages of justice, so to speak, in 
the concrete; failures in particular instances resulting from de- 
fective human agencies. That brings us directly to the two 
prominent personalities upon which our administration of the 
law is founded—judge and jury. 

It ought to be said at the outset that if justice miscarries 
more frequently in this country than in England, owing to the 
inferiority of our judges, the people themselves are to blame. 
We have just as good judges as the people are willing to pay 
for. The whole judicial system, national and State, is founded 
upon the policy of small salaries. The people want cheap 
judges, and they get them. The bright feature in the system 
is that, upon the whole, the people get fairly good judges, 
and occasionally great ones. In the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn a more liberal policy has been adopted, though 
even here the compensation is insufficient, generally speaking, 
to tempt lawyers in extensive practice, much less great leaders 
enjoying splendid professional incomes. If the people want the 
best, they must pay for it. As we sow the system, so we reap 
the crop. We may justly expect to receive full value in at- 
tainment for our money, with even a large discount for honor 
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and dignity. But we shall be disappointed if we hope to average 
anything more or better. 

The idea that inferiority results from the elective system is 
hardly borne out by experience. Tenure is a far more vital 
matter. Given short terms and meager compensation, the se- 
quitur of poor judges is assured. Life tenure is not in entire 
accord with the spirit of our institutions. The happy medium 
would seem to be a tenure sufficiently long to secure independ- 
ence, but not long enough to awaken despotic tendencies. For 
impeachment is not an adequate remedy at all times. The 
most upright judge, he who of all others is least amenable to 
impeachment, may yet stand in need of a certain kind of cor- 
rective discipline. This is secured by an occasional appeal to 
the people. The consciousness chat the time is coming when 
an account of his stewardship will be required of him, acts as 
a check upon the harsh and arbitrary magistrate. Then when 
the time does come, he is taken for a brief period out of his 
grooves, and shaken up a bit by contact with all kinds of people. 
The tendency is to humanize, and, without weakening any of 
the magistrate’s best characteristics, to teach him something of 
the beauties of charity. Such an experience, once or twice in a 
lifetime, should make a man a better judge. 

We have seen that the people pay better prices for their legal 
establishment in this city than elsewhere; and I trust it may not 
be deemed unbecoming to say that, in return, they receive full 
measure of service. The industry of our judges has, in truth, 
never been doubted. Their general accuracy of judgment is some- 
times questioned, but only because of misleading statistics with 
regard to appeals. Some day, for instance, the court in banc hands 
down a list of one hundred decisions, in which we find forty 
reversals. At once the thoughtless critic cries out that the judges 
of first instance are wrong about as frequently as they are right. 
He fails to recognize the fact that these hundred cases repre- 
sent, in all probability, five hundred actual trials, four hundred 
of which were conducted with such accuracy that the defeated 
party did not venture to appeal. The fair statement would be 
that there were forty reversals out of five hundred trials, or one 
in twelve. An analysis of these forty reversals would prove that 
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the great majority were nisi-prius appeals, where the judge 
below had little opportunity for reflection or deliberation. Re- 
versals in equity cases, where opinions are written below, are in- 
frequent, while the percentage in motions is infinitesimal. A 
judge at chambers has a monthly calendar of some seven hun- 
dred motions. He hears and decides at least one-half of these, 
say, at a low estimate, three hundred. Subsequent scrutiny of 
the appellate calendars will bring to light possibly half a dozen 
of these motions, indicating that appeals are taken in about one 
out of every fifty decisions. The average of reversals will not 
exceed two out of the six, or one out of every one hundred and 
fifty disposed of. The same rule applies to the second appeal. 
Probably not more than one case out of every three disposed 
of by the general term goes to the court of appeals, while the 
percentage of reversals, after the deliberation of three judges, is 
naturally less than on the first appeal. There will always be 
reversals in close or evenly balanced cases, until the human mind 
is trained to act automatically, or until appellate courts are 
abolished. Indeed, the percentage of reversals on the occasional 
appeals by writ of error which the federal system permits to the 
Supreme Court of the United States from our court of appeals is 
quite as large as the percentages below. In all human proba- 
bility it would again be as large upon a further appeal to a still 
higher tribunal, could such be called into being. 

Again. The most fruitful source of miscarriages of justice 
is certainly weakness of judicial rule. The moment the judge 
loses his control of the judicial ship, it is swept by the waves of 
sophistry and the winds of sentiment. Passion and prejudice 
rule the hour and obscure the truth. The evidence is treated 
as a shuttlecock to be tossed about by the battledoors of subtlety 
and eloquence. It is needless to say that the port usually reached 
is—uncertainty. 

Yet the question of judicial duty in this regard is a subject 
of continuous debate. There are those who believe that the 
authoritative methods of the English judges should prevail, and 
that juries should be guided by the judicial view of the legal 
value and probative force of testimony. Upon the other hand, 
a few extremists of the criminal bar insist that the judge should 
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entirely ignore the facts, and address himself exclusively to the 
law. Some years ago, as I am told, a lawyer in Illinois, who 
thought he had been hardly dealt with in a criminal case, actually 
secured a statute which not only muzzles the judge with regard 
to the facts, but even prevents his charging the jury colloquially 
upon the law. The charge must be formulated by the counsel, 
and the judge is strictly confined to reading their written p-op- 
ositions. To complete such a system, the prisoner's counsel 
should have the last word to the jury, and appellate courts should 
be strictly enjoined not to disregard technicalities. There is 
a middle course between the heavy hand of English authority 
and the criminal Utopia of Illinois. A system under which the 
judge “sums up” for or against the prisoner would never be 
tolerated here, nor should it be. The mere code, or request, 
reader would be equally intolerable in the opposite direction. 
We are a practical people, and we realize that if theory is to work 
well, common sense must be applied to its working. Here, then, 
are twelve men, picked up at haphazard, strangers to each other, 
untrained in the weighing of testimony, and subjected to the 
subtlest forces of personal ‘magnetism ” and the fiercest flames 
of eloquence. They are made the exclusive judges of the facts. 
As such they must reach a unanimous conclusion, and that con- 
clusion should be accurate. They naturally, almost necessarily, 
look to the judge for impartial guidance. If they look in vain, 
looseness, crude notions, and uncertainty are the almost certain 
outcome. If, however, the judge does his whole duty, the rest 
may well be left to their unfettered judgment. But the judge 
has not done his whole duty until he gives them a clear com- 
prehension of theirs. He should instruct them upon the law, 
should present the real issue plainly, warn them against the pit- 
falls of false issues, state with precision the clashing contentions, 
group in compendious form the material facts bearing upon these 
contentions, sever the wheat of substance from the chaff of 
irrelevancy, point out the circumstances underlying the respect- 
ive claims of probability or improbability, and finally admonish 
them against the possible influence of passion, prejudice, or senti- 
ment. If such a charge ever seems to bear hard upon one side 
or the other, the reason will generally be found in the hard and 
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troublesome facts; not in the unfairness of the charge, but rather 
in its perfect fairness and accuracy of presentation. 

Juries are more frequently held responsible for miscarriages 
of justice than judges or prosecuting officers. But is this quite 
just? The citizen does not volunteer his services, nor is his will 
consulted. He is summoned without reference to his interest or 
convenience, and is held without heeding his entreaties or sup- 
plications. His position is not unlike Voltaire’s characterization 
of birth, life, and death. He is brought into the jury box, kept 
there, and sent out of it, involuntarily. Yet he is twitted with 
his ignorance, satirized for his credulity, or denounced for his 
obstinacy. But are our own consciences always void of reproach 
in this connection? Was the judge's “impartial charge” mere 
colorless Jaisser aller? Did the prosecutor prepare the case care- 
fully, and place it before the jury faithfully? Or was there but 
a one-sided presentation, that of the defense; and was the jury 
overwhelmed with its vigor, ability, and brilliancy? These are 
pertinent questions when juries are attacked for failures of jus- 
tice. If the men are ignorant, whose fault is it that they are 
there? If intelligent and conscientious, think of the require- 
ment of unanimity. Weak and ignorant juries are apt enough 
to agree; alas! to agree unwisely. But it is hard enough for 
twelve strong men, in this enlightened age, to agree upon almost 
any debatable subject. There never was a period when opinions 
were so varied and so firmly held. The time is coming when 
the principle of unanimity will have to be modified. The de- 
mand for such a change will be greater as the juries improve and 
as the difficulty in securing conscientious unanimity is found to 
increase. The presiding justice of this department lately made 
what seems tc me a happy suggestion on this head. He advo- 
cated a constitutional amendment making a vote of nine jurors, 
when approved by the court, equivalent to unanimity. That 
would prevent disagreements in all but the most evenly balanced 
cases, while the requirement of judicial approval would operate 
upon the contending parties—the majority and the minority in 
the jury room—as a wholesome check and balance. 

These suggestions are the result of experience and reflection. 
I have sought, without taking a rose-water view of the situation, 
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to clear the atmosphere from loose notions as to miscarriages 
being the rule. They are certainly not the rule, but the excep- 
tion. Still, the exception must be reduced to a minimum, and, 
in future efforts looking to that end, I trust that this discussion 
may not be found to be wholly unprofitable. 

In conclusion let me say, that while these thoughts deal 
in the main with the machinery of justice, the motor has not 
been overlooked. Behind the machinery there must be power-- 
power adequate to its efficient working. That power can be sup- 
plied only by an enlightened public opinion finding its highest 
expression in an able, upright, and vigilant press. 


GEORGE C. BARRETT. 








OBSTACLES TO GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT. 


THE question is sometimes asked why it is, when a man tries 
to do public business in the faithful manner in which he would 
manage private affairs, that he finds it difficult todo so. The 
answer is not a simple one, but it may be worth while, neverthe- 
less, to try to make the reason clear. The first difficulty with 
which such a one must contend often has its beginnings prior to 
his election. Few people who have not come into contact with 
political methods from the bottom up, appreciate to what an ex- 
tent an official may find himself embarrassed through his own 
mistakes as a candidate. It is not an unheard-of thing for a 
man who wishes to secure a nomination, or who is a candidate, 
to bind himself to party leaders by distinct pledges. One so 
doing must recognize at the time, however, we may suppose, the 
restrictions he is placing upon his freedom when he shall be in 
office. But many men who have the good sense to avoid this 
error do not appreciate at its full strength the binding effect of 
circumstances apart from distinct pledges. I do not mean to 
imply that there are no honorable obligations resting upon a can- 
didate, as toward the party which nominates him, in case of his 
election ; although such obligations are more clear, certainly, in 
the broader fields of politics in the State and in the nation, 
where parties divide to a greater extent on distinctive lines of 
public policy, than they are in municipal politics. The special 
obligation which it is essential for a candidate to avoid who 
wishes to be free to do the best he can as a public officer, is the 
assumed right of any man, any clique, or any body of men, 
whether large or small, to dictate to him whom he shall, or shall 
not, nominate or appoint to any office which the law makes it his 
duty to fill. The occasions are comparatively rare in municipal 
matters when, by the power of their influence, outsiders seek to 
control an official’s relation to public questions which do not in- 
volve patronage. 
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Another difficulty in the way of good city government springs 
from the fact that the relation of the great parties to local affairs 
is an unnatural one. Party lines are drawn upon questions upon 
which local matters have no bearing. Parties, consequently, are 
related to the locality simply as organizations seeking to control 
the local offices. If there could be genuine municipal parties, 
representing divisions between citizens on questions of municipal 
concern ouly, one need have no special fear of party government 
in its application to a city any more than in its application to the 
State or the nation. Party government, even in cities, has this 
advantage over individual administration, that it offers to the 
‘ community continuous responsibility. But when parties are 
formed upon lines which have nothing whatever to do with local 
affairs, the evils attaching to the government of cities by such 
parties often outweigh whatever advantages the system may 
claim. 

This leads to the next difficulty which the mayor of a city 
must face under existing conditions, even if he be free from every 
obligation that restrains his freedom of decision and action. The 
duty of the mayor is toward tk> city. The concern of party 
managers is for the party. They feel no responsibility toward 
the city, but great responsibility toward the party. In their eyes 
the administration of the city should strengthen the party, what- 
ever else it may fail to do. Few managing politicians are able 
to see that a man serves his party best who serves his city best. 
Their conception of party advantage is to reward with places as 
many as possible of the party workers, so that they may continue 
to put forth every effort on the party’s behalf. The mayor, there- 
fore, or, for that matter, any other officer, is exposed to constant 
pressure from those who are nearest to him, and in the midst of 
whom he passes his time; which pressure makes first of all for 
the good of the party, without regard to the effect this or that 
step may have either on the reputation of the officer or the 
welfare of the city. It requires courage and faith to resist this 
pressure, in the confidence that the unseen people will sustain 
their representative in doing right, as against any party magnates 
whom he may offend. Temptation comes also in most insidious 
ways. The mayor, for example, needs, to a certain extent, the 
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co-operation of the common council, and the help of the repre- 
sentatives from his city in the legislature. When influential 
men among either of these bodies ask favors, it requires a strong 
man to maintain his independence, if what they ask is against 
his better judgment. A public officer having to deal with such 
influences needs no qualification more than he needs tact; but I 
am persuaded that an official who will fearlessly adhere to his 
own views of the right, resisting at every hazard all temptation 
to make improper nominations, or to do anything which his con- 
science admonishes him he should not do, will, in the end, accom- 
plish more than one who attempts to make his way smooth by 
placating this influence or that. The latter process is an endless 
one, and after a while such an officer will find that the simplest 
thing cannot be accomplished without some favor on his part 
granted in return for what ought to be given simply as a matter 
of duty to the community. The fearless man, on the other hand, 
wins the respect even of those whom he disappoints. When 
once they are persuaded that no special favors are to be had in 
return for the performance of duty on their part, they are not 
unlikely themselves to approach public questions from the 
standpoint of public interest. 

These are the special temptations which beset a city official 
on the side of his friends. Public life differs from private busi- 
ness in this other aspect, that there is always an organized 
opposition whose antagonism must be overcome in every case. 
This antagonism is as likely to be felt when one is right as when 
one is wrong. It seems to be part of the code of a political 
organization, that its adherents must contribute nothing, even 
by co-operation, to the success of a man upon the other side. 
The only influence which can modify this opposition is public 
opinion. This the fearless mayor is apt to bave with him, while 
the man who seeks the support of party managers by docile 
acceptance of their suggestions is likely not to have it. There- 
fore, in this larger view, it is equally important for a city officer 
to be courageous and independent, and to be manifestly the serv- 
ant of the whole people only. 

Difficulties such as the foregoing are inherent in our system 
of government. They can be reduced to a minimum, now, by a 
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courageous man of strong parts. No change in the law can so 
far affect the situation as to make results greatly independent of 
the character of the officer. The greatest hope for improvement 
is to be found in a growth of public opinion which will demand 
of every party that its representatives in office shall be the 
servants of the whole city, and not the servants of a party. 
Such a public opinion must express itself, in case of need, 
through independent voting, upon a scale which will make con- 
tinuous party success impossible for either side, until this point 
is conceded. In cities where the national parties are pretty 
evenly divided, such a sentiment may be developed with com- 
parative ease. On the other hand, in cities where one party is 
overwhelmingly in excess of the other, public opinion itself is at 
fault to so great an extent as practically to have substituted, for 
the responsibility of city officials to the community, a respon- 
sibility on their part to the managers of the dominant party. 
Where this is so the substance of popular government is gone. 
It can be recovered only by breaking the power of the machine 
to defy interference, which power springs largely from the cost- 
liness and the labor of counter-organization. I should hope for 
good results in this direction from the passage of bills placing 
in the hands of the State the whole machinery and expense of 
elections, including the preparation and distribution of ballots. 
Every effort at independent action now is rendered doubly diffi- 
cult by the expense of placing ballots at the polls. The people 
cannot hope to secure the complete control of elections which 
their interests demand until the State, at the public expense, pro- 
vides all the machinery necessary to enable each citizen to vote 
for whom he likes. 

In a general way, anything which separates municipal elec- 
tions from those for State and national offices ought to make 
for improved city government. It is on this ground that many 
favor charter elections for cities, to be held at different times 
from those for the State and the nation. I think that a separate 
election for city officers is desirable. On the other hand, I have 
seen only one proposition which commends itself to my mind as 
a distinct improvement in that direction. Experience shows 


that general public interest cannot be maintained for two elec- 
18 
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tions a year. Consequently, the lesser election, which is that 
for local offices; suffers ordinarily in the number of citizens which 
it attracts to the polls. It is true, undoubtedly, that the average 
citizen is more affected in his pocket and in the routine of his 
life by the character of the city government than he is by the 
character of either the State or the national government. Never- 
theless, very many more people vote for President of the United 
States than vote at any othertime. In other words, a large class 
of citizens are too ready to neglect city elections altogether. For 
this reason, I should not usually anticipate any special advantage 
from a separate city election, if such separation makes it the 
second election ina year. Boston has a charter election in De- 
cember ; Philadelphia has hers in the spring. In Boston it is 
not unusua! for the rancors of the November election to work 
themselves out in December; while in Philadelphia the election 
is so near to the coming one for the State and the nation that it 
is deemed to be a “straw ’ of great significance to indicate which 
way its vote shall turn, and, as a consequence, it is swept into 
the current of the larger politics as hopelessly as ever. If the 
Constitution of our State could be amended, as was at one time 
suggested, so that the elections to fill State and national offices 
could come in the even years, and the local elections in Novem- 
ber of the odd years, so that there should be separate charter 
elections, but at the same time only one election a year, such a 
provision, it seems to me, would have the best promise of good 
results along this line. It is not to be supposed that, even by 
such a provision, the influence of national politics can be wholly 
eliminated from local affairs. The stream is always stronger 
than the eddy, and our city life is lived in the midst of State 
and national politics. Still, such an arrangement, it seems to 
me, would reduce the interference to the lowest degree possible, 
while securing for us, to some extent, the advantages of a sepa- 
rate election. 

The average city charter provides a scheme of administration 
which is curiously at war with all the teachings of experience. 
If any one point of business administration is well settled, it is 
that executive work must be committed to one man. Every suc- 
cessful business depends upon this principle, in connection with 
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its companion thought of individual responsibility, running 
through every department, from the head down. 

With few exceptions, the charters of our cities run counter 
to this well-settled principle with a completeness which leaves 
nothing to be imagined. It is the more curious that such a 
false system, or absence of system, should have obtained in our 
cities, because in the government of the United States such mis- 
takes have been avoided. Nobody ever heard of a non-partisan 
treasury department, or a non-partisan post-office, nor, so far as 
I know, has any one been wild enough to suggest such things. 
Yet most of our cities are administered on precisely that plan. 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Chicago, in recent years, have made 
important steps in the direction of concentrated responsibility 
upon the executive side of city government. In Brooklyn, the 
Police Department, the Fire Department, the Health Department, 
the Building Department, the Department of City Works, are 
each under the charge of a single head. Nota single voice has 
been heard in Brooklyn, since the change was made, suggesting 
a return to old methods. Each head of department understands 
that he alone is responsible for any faults in his department. He 
also knows that he gets the praise for whatever merits it may 
claim. These officers, being themselves appointed by the mayor, 
without confirmation by the common council, for terms conter- 
minous with his own, are all within the reach of the people at 
a single election. In consequence, a change of mayor places 
within the reach of the voters a change in the entire character of 
the city government. In this way the city government has been 
made responsible to the people to an extent never known before. 
The people know that the remedy for bad government, under 
such a charter, is within their own reach. The officials know it 
also, and the result is a responsiveness to public sentiment far 
beyond what is usually the case. 

On its executive side, I think the charter of Brooklyn is a 
good model for any city wishing to improve its administration. 
The unsolved organic problem in connection with city govern- 
ment, in my mind, is the common council. Almost nowhere 
has it been found safe to deposit with it all of the powers which, 
theoretically, such a body ought to enjoy. In some cities its 
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powers have been reduced so much that the only power which 
it retains is a capacity to do harm, by unwise interference with 
the executive, and by obstruction. This point alone seems to 
me clear in connection with common councils, that, whatever 
powers are lodged with them, these powers should be, in kind, 
legislative only. They should have no part whatever in the 
confirmation of appointments, and no power of interference with 
the current administration of executive departments. 

As to the relation of the State to the cities within its borders, 
this much, at least, it would seem, may safely be insisted upon. 
First, that the legislature shall not pass mandatory bills calling 
for expenditure by the city; but shall, as far as possible, make 
all such legislation permissive in form, placing the responsibil- 
ity for the added expenditure distinctly upon some officer, or 
officers, who can be called to account by the people of the city. 
And secondly, that whenever additional agencies are necessary 


| for the performance of special work to be undertaken by a city, 


these agents shall be appointed by the mayor, and not by the 
legislature. A commission, or a commissioner, appointed by 
the legislature is responsible only to the State. Responsibility 
for the execution of work in which the city alone is interested 
should be in every case to the mayor, as the chief executive of 
the city, and through him to the voters of the city. Within 
these lines a city may very justly and very safely strive for local 
self-government. 


Setu Low. 
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SURELY no argument is needed to demonstrate the immeas- 
urable importance of cheap transportation in promoting the 
commercial prosperity and general welfare of a nation, or its 
vital importance to a country of such vast extent as our own. 
In the language of Governor Horatio Seymour, “the chief ele- 
ment in the prosperity of every State or nation is the economy 
of transportation of persons or property.” Commerce and civil- 
ization have ever gone hand in hand with the development of 
improved means of transportation and communication. The 
growth of commerce has uniformly followed the extension of 
facilities for transportation, and it has invariably increased rap- 
idly whenever these have been improved and enlarged. 

During the last quarter of a century the railroads have 
accomplished wonders in the direction of virtually bringing 
together the producer and the consumer, however widely they 
may be separated in fact. The railroads have made possible the 
interchange of products throughout the whole extent of our vast 
domain, rendering available the diversified natural resources of 
the nation, and adding wonderfully to its productive capacity. 
The almost inestimable advantages which have been gained, 
commercially and socially, through the marvelous development 
of our railway system, are universally acknowledged, but they 
have not been attained without accompanying disadvantages. 
The policy under which that system has been so rapidly devel- 
oped has been one of unwarranted discrimination, and its effect 
has been, as I have said heretofore, 


‘*To build up the strong at the expense of the weak, to give the large dealer 
an advantage over the small trader, to make capital count for more than individ- 
ual credit and enterprise, to concentrate business at great commercial centers, 
to necessitate combinations and aggregations of capital, to foster monopoly, to 
encourage the growth and extend the influence of corporate power, and to throw 
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the control of the commerce of the country more and more into the hands of 
the few.” 





The methods of railway management which have prevailed have 
encouraged concentration and consolidation in every form of 
commercial enterprise, industry, and production, and their legiti- 
mate fruits are to be seen in the “combinations” and “trusts” 
which have justly occasioned a widespread feeling of uneasiness 
in the public mind. 

The Inter-state Commerce Law was enacted for the purpose 
of calling a halt on the prevailing railroad policy of unwarranted 
discrimination, and its effect in checking the general tendency 
toward the concentration of commercial interests in the hands 
of aggregated capital will become more and more apparent as 


a 


time passes. Under the beneficent operation of the “ short-haul ” 
principle the smaller cities and towns situated between great 
commercial centers receive the benefits of their natural advantages 
of location, instead of being, as heretofore, merely tributary to, 
and dependent upon, the favored distributing points. This law 
has given new life, strength, and courage to the small shipper 
and the small trader in their unequal competition with those 
controlling large capital, and will in time stimulate the growth 
of local industries and enterprises throughout the land, thereby 
promoting commerce in every quarter, and increasing the pros- 
perity of the whole people. In the progress of time, as it is per- 
fected, strengthened, and more thoroughly enforced, it will event- 
ually accomplish whatever can be accomplished by means of 
legislation in the way of railroad regulation, but much can readily 
be done by other methods to improve and cheapen the facilities 
for transportation which the nation now enjoys. 

The most practicable and most certain method of securing 
the manifold blessings of cheap transportation which remains 
open to us is by the proper improvement of our water-ways. 
The cheapest known method of transportation is by water. No 
railroad can compete successfully with a free and unobstructed 
i water route in the matter of the cost of carriage, nor can any 
| combination of corporate capital long control or injuriously mo- j 
nopolize a navigable water-way which is open to all comers. 

The natural and artificial water routes of the United States not 
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only afford in themselves the cheapest existing rates of trans- 
portation, but, in addition, they also exercise an absolutely and 
beneficially controlling influence in regulating railroad rates 
over a large extent of territory which they do not themselves 
directly reach. The highest railway authorities have borne 
witness to the controlling effect of the competition of the great 
water routes of the country in reducing and keeping down rail- 
road charges. Those whose opinions have been recorded sub- 
stantially agree with the statement made by Mr. Albert Fink, 
the Commissioner of the Trunk Line Association, that, 


‘Under ordinary circumstances, the lakes, the Erie Canal, and Mississippi 
River are the great regulators of railroad transportation charges.” 


As is well known, the rates between Chicago and New York 
are the basis of the railway rates throughout the entire region 
north of the Ohio and between the Mississippi and the Atlantic 
seaboard, and those rates are largely determined by the rates by 
water between the cities named. Whatever disturbs railway 
rates on any line within that region disturbs them upon all other 
lines to a greater or less degree. The controlling influence of the 
water route between Chicago and New York is shown by lower 
railway rates during the season of navigation than during the 
winter; and the great reductions that have been made in these 
rates in recent years, in consequence of the important improve- 
ments effected in the water routes, show what might readily be 
done in other sections of the country by means of similar im- 
provements in the interest of cheap transportation. 

It should be remembered that the efficiency of a water route 
as a means of transportation is measured by its capacity at its 
least efficient point, and that an enlargement of its capacity at 
that point may increase correspondingly the efficiency of the en- 
tire route. One single improvement may double the efficiency 
of a route hundreds of miles in extent, by removing obstructions 
or deepening the channel at a particular point, because the cost 
of water transportation diminishes as the size of the vessels that 
can be used increases. The deepening of the channel through 
the St. Clair Flats, which made possible upon the lakes the use 
of steam vessels carrying cargoes three times as large as those 
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previously carried, in connection with the abolition of tolls upon 
the Erie Canal, effected a permanent reduction of at least twelve 
cents a bushel in the cost of transporting grain from Chicago to 
the Atlantic seaboard. The immense and widespread benefits 
of such a reduction can scarcely be appreciated. It adds to 
the profits of the producer of grain, and decreases the cost of 
food to the consumer. It is almost universally advantageous. 
The millions expended upon the St. Clair Flats by the general 
government have saved many millions to the people of the 
United States. No investment of any other character could have 
proved so productive and so profitable. In no other way could 
an equal expenditure have resulted in so much direct benefit to 
the whole people, saving to them millions of dollars, not at any 
one time, but year after year for all time. 

It is my profound conviction that no expenditures made by 
the government are so profitable to the whole people as those 
that are properly made for public works of value to commerce. 
Whatever public money is devoted to the construction and im- 
provement of great highways of commerce, to opening up har- 
bors on the seaboard or on the lakes, to removing obstructions 
from navigable waters or deepening their channels, or to digging 
canals to connect together these natural water-ways, yields a much 
larger direct return to the pockets of the whole people than any 
other class of expenditures made by the government. And the 
benefits of such expenditures are not temporary, but continuous ; 
they accrue to the producer and consumer alike year after year 
in a reduced transportation tax. Millions are expended annually 
to sustain the government without accomplishing any other re- 
sult than simply to meet its living expenses, which must be met 
by like expenditures each coming year. Necessary and useful as 
these expenditures are, they are, nevertheless, of a temporary 
character only. But public improvements by which commerce 
is encouraged and promoted become a continuing source of 


wealth to the country, yielding returns to the people year after 


year, aud adding to the common prosperity. 

It has long been the settled policy of the general government 
to make appropriations from the public revenues for public 
works of the character indicated; yet no systematic and well- 
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defined policy with respect to them has been adopted, and the 
methods in vogue are rather the result of chance than of deliber- 
ate legislative intention. Although the policy of making liberal 
appropriations for such purposes is firmly established, although 
the importance of such improvements is appreciated by the pub- 
lic, and although the commercial advantages resulting from 
many of the improvements thus made are universally acknow]l- 
edged, the annual river and harbor bills are the subjects of fierce 
attacks at each recurring session of Congress. With so many 
considerations to commend it to popular favor, the River and 
Harbor Bill, which should be one of the most beneficent measures 
enacted by Congress, has fallen imto disrepute, and is looked 
upon with suspicion by a large part of the public. Why? 
Simply because it is believed to contain many items that are in- 
serted mainly with a view to advancing the local political inter- 
ests of individual legislators, and which could find a place in it 
only through the process commonly known as “ log-rolling.” 
For this unfortunate condition of affairs some adequate remedy 
ought to be and can be found. 

To find a remedy we must ascertain the cause of the trouble. 
My investigation of the subject has led me to the conclusion 
that the difficulty with regard to our national public works is a 
fundamental one. The fault lies at the basis of the whole sys- 
tem ; or rather, more properly speaking, the trouble is occasioned 
by the want of any comprehensive and well-considered policy 
and system. 

To begin with, the present practice is radically at fault, in 
that Congress reserves to itself alone the right to take the initia- 
tive in the inauguration of all river and harbor works. Nothing 
is done in the way of ascertaining what improvements are most 
urgently needed and would be of the most value to the commer- 
cial interests of the nation. Whatever official investigations 
are made for the information of Congress relate to particular 
projects, each of which stands by itself, and is so considered. 
This is the reason why the improvements undertaken are so 
often of a sectional or local character. New projects, how- 
ever important, receive no consideration unless those most di- 
rectly benefited bring them to the attention of Congress. The 
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first step to be taken is to ask that body to direct an exam- 
ination and survey to be made, which work is usually intrusted 
to the engineer corps of the army. If Congress grants the re- 
quest, its action is influenced more largely by the recommenda- 
tions and solicitations of the representatives of the localities 
most immediately interested, than by its knowledge or informa- 
tion as to the merits of the proposed improvement. Hence, of 
course, projects which are of especial local advantage are likely 
to be pressed more vigorously and successfully than those of 
a national character, for which individual representatives and 
senators are not held directly responsible by their constituency. 
Such projects, being the outcome of local agitation, are naturally 
presented in the form supposed best to subserve local or individ- 
ual interests, and the value of the examinations made is greatly 
diminished by the fact that the engineers are usually directed 
to report upon projected improvements of a specified charac- 
ter, under limitations which prevent them from utilizing their 
knowledge and experience to the fullest extent. When thus 
restricted by specific directions inspired by local interests, the 
engineers, following the ideas of military discipline in which 
they have been trained, naturally content themselves with carry- 
ing out their instructions, and are careful to go no further. In 
examinations made under such circumstances, the relations of 
one projected improvement to another, or to those completed or 
already in progress, are not apt to receive much consideration. 
Each project is reported upon independently, not with regard to 
its relations to a general system of improvements; and the plans 
submitted by the engineers are those they were directed to pre- 
pare, not, perhaps, those they would have recommended, if free 
to exercise their discretion. Thus it happens that the lack of 
system extends from the preliminary steps taken throughout the 
investigations on which final action is based, to the execution of 
such improvements as are undertaken. Nor need we wonder 
that, the inauguration of public works being left to local agita- 
tion and pressure, the action of Congress in regard to them 
should be influenced largely by local considerations from begin- 
ning to end. 

The practical effect of the methods that now prevail is to 
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constitute Congress, or rather the committee which formulates 
the River and Harbor Bill, a national board of public works; 
and the failure of a legislative body successfully to perform such 
an administrative function is inevitable. Under existing condi- 
tions the River and Harbor Bill is necessarily made up in a 
desultory and haphazard manner. Although months may be 
devoted to its preparation, the number of projects to be consid- 
ered is so great, and the pressure of other legislative duties so 
continuous, that the committee, with the utmost industry and the 
best of intentions, cannot master the infinitude of detail con- 
nected with such subjects, or find time to pass deliberately upon 
the multitude of questions that arise, or so shape its work as to 
make all the projects which it approves component and useful 
parts of a grand system of internal improvements. Such a sys- 
tem cannot be planned or carried into execution in a year, or, in- 
deed, in a few years. If it could, Congress might achieve more 
satisfactory results in attempting to discharge the functions of a 
national board of public works. But no fixed or definite policy 
as to public works can be pursued under existing methods, be- 
cause with each Congress the membership of the committee 
changes and different views prevail. Perhaps the works pro- 
jected by one Congress are entirely ignored by the next, and the 
preliminary steps are taken toward undertaking others, which 
are in turn ignored by the succeeding Congress. The mere 
statement of these methods is sufficient to condemn them and to 
emphasize the urgent need of a reform. 

Another very serious evil in connection with the administra- 
tion of our national public works is the criminal wastefulness 
that results from the uncertain and irregular manner in which 
appropriations are made. Instead of making the entire amount 
required to complete an improvement which is undertaken avail- 
able at the outset, or at fixed intervals as the work progresses, 
these appropriations are usually doled out in driblets, and often 
in such a fashion that the cost of the work is largely and un- 
necessarily increased. Those in charge never know what they 
can count on. They cannot exceed the sums appropriated, and 
must work along as best they can, with no means of knowing 
whether their appropriations will be continued, largely reduced, 
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or discontinued entirely, by the next River and Harbor Bill. 
When such improvements are in progress, when the materials 
and machinery are on the ground, it is the very reverse of true 
economy to permit work to be stopped and partially completed 
improvements to fall into decay by reason of the discontinuance 
of the necessary appropriations. Yet this sometimes occurs at 
such a stage in the progress of the works as to leave them ill 
prepared to withstand the elements; the result is, that a whole 
season’s work may have to be renewed when next an appropri- 
ation becomes available. Influenced by mistaken notions of 
economy, Congress is in the habit of scaling down the estimates 
of the engineers, and usually allows them much less than the 
amounts which in their judgment can be profitably expended 
upon the works under their charge during the coming year. All 
these methods are wasteful in the extreme, and many instances 
could be cited in which large expenditures have been almost 
eutirely lost through such causes as I have indicated. 

Viewed from the broad standpoint of the public interest, one 
of the worst evils resulting from the manner in which appropria- 
tions for public works are now secured is the fact that it directly 
encourages and leads to the most vicious legislative methods. 
Representatives and senators must look to and guard the local 
interests of their respective districts and States, for if they do not 
no one else will. If those who are advocating improvements of 
general benefit, but of especial local importance, cannot secure 
adequate appropriations for them upon their merits, while proj- 
ects of doubtful utility or purely local advantage are cared for, 
the temptation to resort to the methods probably employed in 
behalf of the latter is certainly very strong. If those who are 
charged with the duty of caring for improvements of admitted 
public importance find them whoily ignored or inadequately 
provided for, they must either permit the important interests in 
their hands to suffer, or else be ready to enter into combinations 
and to make trades to secure the appropriations they deem neces- 
sary, even if this involves the support of projects which they 
otherwise would not approve. Such methods are demoralizing 
in the highest degree, not only to Congress, but to the public; 
whatever will tend to do away with them will be a public bless- 
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ing. Under existing conditions local and sectional influences are 
sure to predominate too largely in determining the composition 
of the River and Harbor Bill, and they must continue to do so 
until a radical change is effected. It is not a matter of wonder 
that the improvements made should be local and diverse, that in 
water-ways which should form parts of a connected system the 
permanent works constructed should render necessary the use of 
boats of different classes and size, that improvements should be 
entered upon which are remote from any continuous navigable 
waters, and that expenditures should be made that merely sub- 
serve strictly local interests, and do not promote the general in- 
terests of navigation. 

The obvious and common-sense remedy for the evils I have 
endeavored to point out would seem to be the complete transfer 
of the administrative functions now assumed by Congress to an 
organization created for the special purpose of supervising and 
executing all public works on rivers and harbors. Such a 
change would strike at the root of the evils to which attention has 
been invited. The vast commercial importance of an adequate 
system of internal improvements, and the self-evident fact that 
the efficiency of water-ways is greatly increased when improve- 
ments are made with a view to forming connected and continu- 
ous navigable routes, certainly afford ample justification for the 
creation of a special agency charged with the single duty of 
planning, proposing, and constructing such a system of public 
works as the interests of commerce and of the nation demand. 
An organization of this character, whose members were given a 
tenure, rank, and compensation that would enlist the service of 
the best engineering talent, and who would be in a position 
to make the subject of internal improvements their life work, 
would command the confidence of Congress and of the country ; 
and it would assuredly perform the functions assigned to it in 
a much more satisfactory manner than Congress or its commit- 
tees can possibly do under the most favorable conditions. 

Instead of having projected improvements originate in Con- 
gress, with little regard to their relations to each other or to 
commerce or to any general plan, as is now the case, they ought 
to be first carefully passed upon separately and as a whole by 
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the different divisions of the proposed bureau; and then, if 
recommended, submitted to Congress for approval and the requi- 
site appropriations, accompanied with all needful information 
as to the general and relative value to commerce of each project, 
and with detailed estimates, plans, and specifications for its com- 
pletion. Under any plan of this kind it is hardly possible that 
appropriations for undiscoverable creeks and bayous could creep 
into the River and Harbor Bill. Under such a plan the most 
objectionable features of the River and Harbor Bill would disap- 
pear. Under such a plan, with all the preliminary work carefully 
performed, and with all available information at its command, 
Congress could and would make up its bills more intelligently 
and more satisfactorily. Under such a plan the reasons for each 
improvement undertaken would be known to the public, and the 
River and Harbor Bill would command its confidence. Under 
such a plan the improvements of the greatest importance and 
most urgent necessity would first receive consideration, and 
would, in all probability, be first provided for. Finally, and 
most important of all, under such a plan the works undertaken 
would be calculated to promote the general interests of com- 
merce and navigation rather than those of sections or localities. 

The adoption of such a plan would not be a new and untried 
experiment. It is the policy pursued by some of the leading 
European nations, and its results have been found eminently 
satisfactory. In the attention given to the development of a 
complete and effective system of national public works, and in 
the methods of administration adopted with respect to such 
improvements, the United States are far behind nations like 
France, Prussia, and Italy. The best European system of 
national public works is probably that of Prussia, which com- 
bines with the most carefully guarded methods of administration 
a thorough education and training in theoretical and practical 
engineering on the part of the officials in charge of all public 
works. 

In Prussia all civil works are under the charge of a depart- 
ment presided over by the Minister of Public Works. The en- 
tire system is distinctively a civil one. Appointments in that 
department can be secured only by taking a prescribed course 
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of study, and by serving an apprenticeship in practical engi- 
neering work in a subordinate position without compensation. 
Aspirants are obliged to devote eight years to the preparatory 
study and training necessary to fulfill the requirements of the 
several examinations before a permanent appointment can be 
obtained; but when it is obtained the successful candidate is 
secure in his position, and should he retire at any time after 
getting into office he is entitled to a pension not exceeding seven- 
eighths of the salary he receives. The officials of the depart- 
ment are organized into district and provincial boards and a 
central bureau. As a rule, all projects for new improvements 
originate with the resident district officials, and, when formulated 
and approved by the district board, are forwarded to the provin- 
cial board for examination. That body either returns them for 
further examination or alteration, or, if approved, sends them 
up for final examination to the central bureau, by which they 
are considered carefully, and either referred back for changes, 
approved for execution, or disapproved entirely. Occasionally 
this order is reversed, and the central bureau causes outline plans 
for improvements to be prepared, which are forwarded to the 
local officials for investigation and elaboration, and are then 
similarly passed upon. All projects suggested in the legislative 
assembly or by others are referred to the department, and take 
the same course. The central bureau is composed of a number 
of high government officials, and in the consideration of all proj- 
ects of importance the final examinations and recommendations 
are not made by any one official, but by the whole board, after 
which the final decision rests with the Minister of Public Works, 
who is the responsible head of the department. 

After such a thorough investigation of every improvement 
recommended, the Minister of Public Works prepares each year 
a budget containing detailed plans for, and estimates of, the cost 
of all proposed improvements. With these he goes before the 
committees of the legislative body, and presents for their con 
sideration well-digested proposals, with all the information con- 
cerning them that is needful to enable the committees to pass 
upon them intelligently. A fixed sum is appropriated annu- 
ally for all the river and harbor works in progress, and this is 
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apportioned among the different improvements at the discretion 
of the Minister of Public Works. When new projects are un- 
dertaken, the total cost and the time required for their com- 
pletion are approximately determined, and thereafter appropria- 
tions are made regularly in accordance with that determination, 
and without further discussion, unless some unforeseen contin- 
gency should make it necessary to ask for larger appropriations 
than usual. 

The advantages of such a system are self-evident. No proj- 
ect is undertaken without the fullest possible investigation and 
consideration, not by a single engineer, or even by a few tem- 
porarily detailed for the service, but by resident engineers upon 
the ground familiar with every detail, by all the higher officials 
of the department, and finally by its responsible head. Every 
project is in this way passed upon by men who have made 
engineering their life work, and who, by training and practical 
experience, have become fitted to achieve distinction in that 
work. No single engineer with a hobby, or an ardent desire to 
experiment on some new theory at the public expense, can 
secure an opportunity to carry out his individual ideas, unless 
they commend themselves to his associates. Local or sectional 
interests have no effect in influencing the final decision of so 
large a body of trained experts, occupying secure and independ- 
ent official positions; and the action of the department in refer- 
ence to any proposed improvement represents the deliberate 
opinion and best professional judgment of the entire body. 

In this lies the great and especial value of the foreign sys- 
tems. Every step is taken advisedly. Every precaution is 
taken to guard against individual errors of judgment. Works 
once begun are prosecuted steadily to completion, without the 
wasteful delays and interruptions so frequent in this country. 
Whatever is done is done well; everything that is done counts. 
Similar results could undoubtedly be secured in this country by 
the adoption of similar methods, and the advantages to be gained 
make the experiment worth the trial. 

Bills are now pending in both branches of Congress having 
this purpose in view. They provide for the organization of a 
civil bureau in the War Department, to be especially charged 
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we 


with all work in connection with harbors and water-ways. It is 
proposed that the country be divided into departments, with a 
number of divisions in each; with division and department 
boards, and over all an advisory board; all reports to be passed 
upon by these respective boards. Provision is made for secur- 
ing full reports from the officers in charge of local improvements, 
from each division engineer as to the commercial needs of his 
division in the matter of improvements, and from each depart- 
ment engineer as to the needs of his department; the advisory 
board to report upon them all in their national relations, and to 
recommend such improvements as are deemed most desirable. 

These measures were prepared by an authorized committee 
representing over three thousand civil engineers, who have been 
engaged for several years in discussing at their meetings the evils 
of the present situation, and in seeking a remedy. The bills have 
been attacked by the army engineers, who have raised the usual 
cry of the “ins”—that the “ outs” simply want places. But the 
personal interests or desires of neither class of engineers should 
cut any figure in the consideration of the subject. The army 
men assert that the organization of a special bureau, as proposed, 
would unnecessarily enlarge our already immense official estab- 
lishment, and say, in substance, in their petition, that any change 
which interferes with their present powers and privileges would 
be disastrous to commerce. 

However that may be, the fact remains that the engineer 
corps is essentially a military organization; that its officers re- 
ceive a military training, and have military duties to perform ; 
and that the supervision of river and harbor works is not their 
regular duty, but is an incidental service. The officers detailed 
by the Secretary of War to take charge of river and harbor 
works are really upon detached service. Their employment in 
such service is not permanent, and transfers from it to military 
duties are frequent. Their duties and their authority are not de- 
fined by Congress, and the result of their anomalous position is, 
that Congress receives from them nothing in the way of infor- 
mation or recommendations except what is specifically called 
for. For these and other reasons a reorganization of the en- 
gineer corps or the creation of a new corps is necessary. What 
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is requisite is a permanent agency, with its work and duties 
clearly marked out by Congress. It matters not whether it is 
composed of military or civil engineers, or both; the main thing 
to be done is to set in motion machinery designed especially for 
the performance of the work it will be called upon to do, instead 
of trusting to machinery designed for a different class of work. 
It is improbable that such reforms can easily be effected. 
Important as they are to the interests of commerce and good 
government, and to an orderly administration of public affairs, 
they may be, as many other matters necessarily are, overlooked 
by Congress until public opinion is aroused upon the subject 
and demands action; but time and discussion will eventually 
bring these necessary changes in our national policy with respect 
to public works. 
SHELBY M. CULLOM. 
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LET me premise that I have no objection to license legislation 
in general as a method of dealing with the abuses of the liquor 
traffic. Intelligently devised, and faithfully administered, I regard 
it as the most effectively useful form of liquor legislation. The 
so-called “ prohibitory ” laws I hold to be vicious in principle, 
and, on the large scale and in the long run, demonstrably unsuc- 
cessful in practice. For a fuller statement and defense of these 
opinions I may be permitted to refer to two articles, on “ Pro- 
hibition, So-called,” and on “ The Alternative of Prohibition,” 
in the Forum for November and December, 1886. When I add 
that I hold no principle, either as citizen or as churchman, that 
forbids me to accept and maintain (to use the Scripture phrase) 
“laws that are not good,” when they are the most practically 
useful for the time, it will be admitted that I come to the discus- 
sion of this subject free from any disqualifying prejudices. 

Let me put this question at the outset of the discussion: Is 
there any good reason why licenses to sell intoxicating liquors 
should be sold, at any price, whether low or high? A license to 
conduct this business is, according to the proper conception of 
license legislation, a trust committed to a discreet person to be 
exercised for the public good. The business is indispensable to 
civilized society. The most violent reformers admit this, and 
embody in what they humorously style their “ prohibitory ” laws 
a provision that the business shall be conducted by public offi- 
cers appointed for the purpose. One favorite and effectual 
device for defeating the operation of a prohibitory law is to 
defeat the provision for a liquor agency. It is perfectly well 
understood by the enemies of the public morals that, if no pro- 
vision whatever is made for necessary sales of liquor, the law at 
once becomes a dead letter. That which a prohibitory law 
accomplishes by organizing official State liquor shops, a license 
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law proposes to accomplish by issuing permits to exceptional 
individuals.* In both cases the law is commonly enough per- 
verted from its intention, and the “town liquor agency,” or the 
licensed liquor shop, becomes the source of a great deal of mis- 
chief.+ But none the less the intention of the law is, in either 
case, an honest and right intention, to protect society from the 
immense mischiefs incident to the indiscriminate sale of liquors. 

Now, there is a very powerful combination of influences at 
work, in seeming antagonism, but in real and mischievous har- 
mony, to sophisticate the popular, the legal, and even the judi 
cial mind on the meaning of a license law. The monstrous and 
multitudinous crew of depraved and guilty wretches who, all over 
the land, delight to engage in the business of keeping tippling 


houses for gain, and who make the business’ profitable just in 


proportion as they are unprincipled and unscrupulous, strenu- 
ously hold that a license law is simply a device for collecting rev- 
enue, and that every scoundrel of them has a right to pay his 
fee and take his license, unless some specific disqualification is 
proved against him. And the same view of the law is advocated 
with equal earnestness by a small political party which favors a 
different device of legislation, and which is not ashamed to co- 
operate with the rum-selling fraternity in putting their desired 
interpretation on the license law, in hope that thus good citizens 
will be driven to vote the prohibition ticket. 

Now, it is of high importance to the clear understanding and 
well working of a liquor license law, that it should contain no 
provision whatever for a license fee, whether large or small. 
The law ought to show on the face of it, not only that it is not 
solely or mainly for the purpose of revenue, but that revenue is 
no part of the object of it. This is important, not only to silence 


* A curious illustration of the power of a word is found in the ‘ prohib- 
itory ” law of one of the western States; Iowa, I believe. It contains (if it is 
still extant) a provision under which ‘‘ permits” may be issued to sell liquors 
for necessary uses. In other words, it is nothing in the world but a license 
law. But the ‘*‘ prohibitionists ” who devised it will be shocked to discover the 
fact. 

+ Friends of temperance in Portland, Maine, have sometimes denounced the 
town liquor agency as ‘‘ the worst grogshop in Portland ’"—a very strong ex- 
pression, as the Portland grogshops are notoriously very bad. 
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cavils, but to prevent honest misconceptions in the public mind, 
which has been so belabored and bewildered these forty years 
by the pestilent sophistries of the prohibitionists. Cleared of 
this incumbrance, the law would stand forth unimpeachable as a 
salutary police measure for the protection of society from the 
abuses of the liquor traffic. 

The license law thus amended would not only commend itself 
to good citizens when the question was on its adoption; it 
would have a far better security for good administration. The 
licensing board would not, as now, be divided in mind between 
the question of public order and morals and the question of reve- 
nue. Its regard for the interests of the treasury would never 
have a chance, as now, to conflict with its duty to the interests 
of society. In every application for license it could render its 
decision solely with reference to the question, Is the candidate a 
man of such discretion and fidelity that he is worthy to be 
trusted, for the public advantage, with a necessary but very dan- 
gerous business, from the abuse of which, in unfit hands, enor- 
mous mischiefs continually result to society and the state? 

But is it, then, proposed that this business, which inflicts 
upon the state so large a part of its burdens, shall be exempt 
from paying its share of the public expenses? Not in the least. 
Let it pay its due and equitable share into the treasury. But 
let the taxing be kept completely separate from the licensing, so 
that the public, official and unofficial, may learn by and by that 
they are not the same thing, but entirely different things ; that 
‘‘a business may be licensed, and yet not taxed; or it may be 
taxed, and yet not licensed.” * Let the license law provide for 
the issue of licenses on the sole ground of character and fitness. 
And then let the tax law provide for the collection of taxes from 
all liquor shops, whether licensed or unlicensed. And be very 
sure that the tax-collector will be able to discover and levy upon 
many an illicit tippling house which the prosecuting attorney 
has been totally unable to find ; + and that the prosecuting officer 

, 

* See Cooley on ‘ Taxation,” 404-407, note, and other references in the 

Forum, Vol. II., page 404, note. (No. for December, 1886.) 


+ This used to have a striking illustration in Maine. In Portland and other 
towns the United States revenue officers used to collect the special tax, from 
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and the tax-collector will be, if they are honest and faithful offi- 
cers, mutually helpful in their respective duties. Every illicit 
trader whom the revenue officer has compelled to pay his tax 
will at once be called upon to pay bis fine and suffer his penalty ; 
and, vice versd, every one whom the public prosecutor has con- 
victed of illegal selling will be liable to a call from the tax-col- 
lector to make good his debt to the revenue. Thus, by a proper 
and obvious discrimination in the exercise of its functions, the 
state will keep, not one eye, but both its eyes, wide open to watch 
a business that can never be watched too sharply and constantly. 

Now, the objections to selling liquor licenses at any price are 
a fortiort objections to selling them ata high price. Fix the 
license fee at a thousand dollars, and you do more to countenance 
the mischievous and demoralizing pretense of rumsellers and 
prohibitionists, that a license law is simply a device for extract- 
ing blood money from criminals for the public treasury, than 
you can do by any other method, unless it is by fixing the fee 
at two thousand. The wise and stable enactment, and the right- 
eous execution, of license laws depend on resolutely, persistently, 
refusing to tolerate this falsehood.* 

It does not require argument to show that the higher the 
license fee, the more liable is the licensing board to be affected, 
in the issuing of licenses, by the money consideration, which 
ought not to enter into the case as it lies before them, but which 
ordinarily does enter into it, and always to the detriment of the 
public interests. In States in which the immensely important 


year to year, from scores of professional dealers in liquors whom the prosecut- 
ing officer never dreamed of suspecting, although their names were recorded, 
with street and number of their places of business, in the United States Reve- 
nue Office, and printed in the ‘‘ Liquor Dealers’ Trade-list.”” And all the time 
that happy old optimist, General Neal Dow, was assuring us that the liquor 
trade was hiding away in undiscoverable holes and corners. 

* How ingrained this notion is in some men’s minds is illustrated by the 
language of the new Pennsylvania ‘‘ Wholesale Dealers’ License Act,” which 
prescribes that ‘‘all wholesale dealers . . . shallpay . . . an an- 
nual license, in cities of the first, second, and third classes, of five hundred 
dollars.” Paying a iicense! The absurd phrase is heard often enough in 
the loose talk of inexact people, and has grown up from the fact that the 
form of licensing is sometimes used merely as a convenient way of collecting 
4 tax. But here we have the phrase inserted in a statute. 
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and difficult business of conferring liquor licenses is intrusted to 
functionaries of a low ‘grade, without judicial experience or 
capacity, representing the treasury which is to be benefited by 
the license revenue, and depending for their own pay, not on the 
licenses they refuse, but on the licenses they grant, it is easy 
to see that their office will soon be nothing better than an open 
shop where the most important and dangerous trusts in the gift 
of the state are shamelessly bought and sold at a fixed price, 
especially if it is a high price. It does not help the matter 
much that the commissioners charged with this business are 
“good men,” very good men, indeed, in the conventional sense of 
the word. There is no creature alive so dangerous to society, 
when there is grave work like this to be done, as your average 
“good man.” This would be a very good world to live and fight 
in, if it were not for the “ good men” init. The most scoundrelly 
deeds I have ever known in the administration of a license law 
were done by “good men,” with that semblance of an artless, 
unsuspecting ignorance of men’s wicked ways which is charac- 
teristic of the rural diaconate when it gets into politics. 

But does not the principle of high license prove itself to be 
practically useful in reducing the number of saloons, and, to 
begin with, in reducing the number of applications for license ? 
Look at Philadelphia, where the new law has at once thinned 
out one-half of the customary number of applicants, leaving the 
remaining number to be still further thinned by the examination 
of the license court. And look at other experiments that have 
resulted in a large diminution in the number of saloons, with no 
loss, but a substantial gain to the public revenue. 

I gladly acknowledge whatever good has been thus accom- 
plished, and freely concede that this sort of test is the right 
sort of test to apply. The law that we want is the law that, in 
the long run, does the most good. But we must remember, first, 
that these experiments have not yet had a long run; and, sec- 
ondly, that to have done more good than a very bad and badly 
administered law that went before, does not prove that the high- 
license law is the best law, but only that it is not the worst. 
Tt will not do to be too confident of the public advantage gained 
by thinning out the saloons by the high-license expedient. It 
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does not seem the best kind of reduction. It keeps in the busi- 
ness the men whom it is most desirable to exclude from it, the 
men who can best afford to pay a high price for a license; that 
is, the men who can make the most money out of their trade; 
that is, the men who can most effectively push the sale of 
liquor. These are the very men we do not want. The public 
has no use whatever for their talents in this direction. We do 
not want the liquor business puShed at all. It will go of itself 
quite fast enough and far enough. But these men, distinguished 
in their business by superior ability in persuading many peo- 
ple to drink, and to drink a great deal, are the men whom, under 
the high-license law, we shall select to be rewarded and splen- 
didly enriched by a monopoly of this very lucrative trade. By 
an exorbitant tax at the outset, we signify to them that they are 
expected to do a big business and make a great deal of money. 
In fact, we require them, from the start, to undertake the busi- 
ness in this way; and we need have little doubt but that they 
will “ better the instruction.” 

When I go on, now, to name some of the points which a 
good license law, and a good administration of it, ought to in- 
clude, I beg not to be understood as claiming originality for the 
suggestions. Iam merely going back to the proper conception 
of a license law, as it has been exemplified through many genera- 
tions of salutary English and American jurisprudence, down to 
the time, within our memory, when somebody in the State of 
Maine made the sudden discovery that all license laws are essen- 
tially sinful. 

1. The filing of an application for license ought to be accom- 
panied by the payment of a fee sufficient to pay, with a good 
margin, all the expenses of the license court, or licensing board. 
Certainly, if any candidates are to be exempted from the costs of 
the necessary inquiry, it should not be the worthless criminals 
who take up the time of the board by trying to prevent the 
board from finding out that they never ought to have made ap- 
plication at all. A good round ten-dollar or twenty-dollar fee, 
paid with the filing of the application, would be quite as effect- 
ive as the requirement of a high-license fee in thinning out the 
inconvenient crowd of applicants. 
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2. The board for conferring licenses should be constituted of 
as able and upright men as those who make up the License 
Court now sitting in Philadelphia under the provisions of the 
new Pennsylvania license law. More than this it would be 
impossible to ask. Four of the best judges of the county, men 
of the very highest personal and judicial character, are intrusted 
with this momentous business, and are giving to it their faith- 
ful, untiring attention, to the dismay of the horde of criminals 
that haunt the court, and of all those who have vested interests 
in the promotion of crime. 

3. But while there are no persons so well qualified for this 
task as experienced judges, their very experience will be a dis- 
qualification, if it results in their bringing into the license court 
too much of the procedure of a court of justice. Before the 
license court there is no question of justice whatever, whether 
distributive or vindictive. It is unfortunate that it should be 
called a court, and that its members should be called judges. It 
is partly as a result of this misnomer, favored, of course, to the 


utmost by the attorneys for the applicants, that the assumption 


is tacitly made and conceded that these applicants are on trial, 
and entitled to a favorable verdict unless some disqualification is 
proved against them. On the contrary, it ought to be under- 
stood and felt on all hands that the applicant is not demanding 
justice; that he is petitioning to be invested with a privilege 
that shall distinguish him from the mass of his fellow citizens as 
a person of such exceptional discretion and fidelity that he may 
safely be trusted with a necessary but dangerous business, which 
is not to be committed to ordinary hands. The first question to 
be raised is not to other citizens, Have you anything against this 
man? but to the applicant himself, What are the qualifications 
which you consider yourself to possess for this trust for which 
you apply? Give an account of yourself. What are your ante- 
cedents? Have you had experience in this business before? If 
so, who were your neighbors, and who were your customers? 
Can you bring a recommendation from the policemen and from 
the local magistrate to the effect that a license issued to you 
would be a blessing to the neighborhood? This is the line of 
inquiry that should be taken up, and, adequately prosecuted by 
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an intelligent and upright judge, it would rarely leave any neces- 
sity for calling other witnesses. But so long as the procedure of 
a so-called license court is founded on the assumption that a 
liquor license is the inalienable right of every man that can pay 
the fee unless something is proved against him, the practice of 
the court will be affected thereby, to the public detriment. It 
ought to be conclusive against an applicant that the court knows 
nothing about him. 

4. It ought to be understood that it is not the business of 
the licensing beard to find suitable candidates; that it is only to 
pronounce on the suitableness of the candidates who present 
themselves. If it should so happen that all the applicants at 
a certain time were demonstrably unfit, or that they were not 
demonstrably fit, the licensing board would not be to blame for 
recognizing that fact, and waiting for further applications before 
issuing any license. In fact, this course would be its obvious 
duty. 

We must be prepared here for the objection always raised at 
this point by that sagacious friend of humanity, the prohibi- 
tionist: “Do you expect that respectable and honorable men are 
going to apply for liquor licenses? That will never be.” The 
answer is obvious enough. Under a good law, righteously 
administered, if no suitable men apply, there will be no licenses 
granted. The last man to make this objection should be the pro- 
hibitionist. But it is part of the unwritten league which unites 
him with the saloon keeper, that they shall work together to 
keep the whole trade in liquors in the hands of the criminal 
classes, 

LEoNARD WooLsgEy Bacon. 
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MASSACHUSETTS is the birthplace of the public school. 
“As an innovation upon all pre-existing policy and usages,” 
says Horace Mann, “the establishment of free schools was the 
boldest ever promulgated since the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era.” Time, which tests all things, has left no occasion for 
the vindication or eulogy of this institution. 

But in these latter days, when doctrinaires assume to limit 
the teaching of the common school to elementary branches, it is 
interesting to observe how comprehensive was the thought of 
our fathers at a time when the wolf was at their doors, and 
poverty was the companion of their firesides. In one of the 
earlier colonial statutes it was ordained that, while every town 
of fifty householders should teach every child to read and write, 
every town of one hundred should establish a grammar school 
where youth might be “ fitted for the university, to the end 
that learning may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers 
in church and commonwealth.” To these wise builders of the 
state the highest education of some meant the highest service to 
all. And this is forever true. Scholarship is a diffusible bless- 
ing. The high-priests of science and of literature are, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, ministering to the lowliest. And, as 
a matter of history, the great movements of philanthropy to 
elevate the lower and dependent classes, either materially or 
spiritually, have been led by scholars. 

Even if we adopt that curious theory that the state exists 
only for itself, then we say that the best education makes the 
best citizens. Nor is there any logical line of exclusion to be 
drawn above reading and writing, or anywhere else on the as- 
cending scale. Brushing aside restrictive theories, there remains 
the practical question, how far the state shall educate. And 
the answer to this may vary according to circumstances. The 
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general judgment of the American people has wisely fixed the 
limit, for the present at least, at the time when the pupil nat- 
urally leaves his home for further training. 

Within the limits the state sets for itself everybody’s school 
should be better than anybody’s. This not only because the 
state has ampler means, but also because of the breadth of 
culture and the healthiness of influence which comes from the 
mingling of all classes of children together. A boy may be as 
manly a boy brought up under the glass of “a select school,” 
but the chances are against him. Of course, when I say that 
everybody's school should be better than anybody’s, I mean 
better for the average pupil. There may be special cases that 
van be better provided for in private schools. Nor should the 
greatest good of the greatest number be subordinated to any 
other consideration. While, therefore, 1 believe that ordinarily 
it is better for the boy and better for the school that our high- 
schools should afford a suitable preparation for college, yet careful 
attention should be paid to the proportion of time and teaching 
strength devoted to this purpose. And, as one of the great- 
est perils attending our modern education is the over-strain of 
college fitting, to wise parents it would be a recommendation if 
the public school should deliberately elect to keep behind private 
tuition in the race of preparation. 

The study of Latin, however (with very little attention to its 
grammar), I would introduce into the grammar school at an 
early age, and as a part of the general curriculum. Viewed 
merely from the practical side, I think a knowledge of ordinary 
Latin words of more use to the average citizen than much of the 
English grammar and geography now taught. It unlocks the 
meaning of many common legal and scientific terms, it familiar- 
izes one with the classical mythology which has to be understood 
to enjoy almost any branch of imaginative literature, and it is the 


only means by which to get an impressive sense of the precise 
force of a large part of the English language itself. Besides all 
this, the study of classical literature, to even a very moderate 
extent, tends to refine the taste and train the critical faculties, 
and constitutes the true complement to scientific studies in 
mental development. 
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It is not necessary to say anything of the common course 
of study which makes the staple of public-school instruction. 
Thoroughness in these elementary branches is essential, but needs 
no advocacy. 

“Encourage the beautiful,” says Goethe, “for the useful 
will take care of itself.” It isa pregnant saying, but still a half- 
truth; for the beautiful is, in so many ways, itself the useful, 
whether the end sought is happiness or culture. The “ common 
school” should be common in nothing but its openness to every 
one; like the common air and the world itself, it should be no 
less beautiful because its ownership is universal. Those whose 
homes supply scanty means of refinement or sources of beauty, 
should have those tastes awakened and trained at school which 
will make life sweeter and happier wherever it may be passed. 
Without overburdening the curriculum of studies, such arts as 
music, drawing, and floriculture might take their place as 
diversions. 

“Character building” must be assumed as summing up, as 
well as a phrase can, the ultimate object of education. On the 
intellectual side such building requires both tools and materiais; 
the mind must have something to work with and something to 
work on. But it is a grave error to mistake methods or facts for 
education. If we had to choose between attainments and the 
vigor of mind which has the power to attain what it wills, we 
should certainly choose the latter. All else comes when needed. 
But the head will do but little unless spurred on by the heart, 
and I would have over every school-room these golden sentences 
of Sir John Lubbock : “The important thing is not so much 
that every child should be taught, as that every child should 
wish to learn. A boy who leaves school knowing much, but 
hating his lessons, will soon have forgotten almost all he ever 
learned ; while another who had acquired a thirst for know- 
ledge, even if he had learned little, would soon teach himself 
more than the first ever knew.” 

Iam not, then, departing from a strictly practical answer to 
the question, “ What shall the public schools teach?” when I 
say, above all things, the love of truth itself. The teacher who 
cannot inspire his pupils with this must confess himself to be a 
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failure. The intellectual love of truth, no doubt, has some 
affinity to the passion for it as a moral principle. Integrity of 
mind tends toward integrity of life. But the state cannot afford 
to rely upon such tendencies. It needs good citizens even more 
than it needs intelligent citizens, and it must directly strike for 
the former. Any system of instruction which ignores either 
ethics or religion is fatally defective. Whatever a coterie of 
modern theorists may say in support of such a system, the 
experience and judgment of mankind is overwhelmingly against 
them. 

It is a forcible saying of the Duke of Argyll that, “ fortu- 
nately for mankind, no actual legislators have ever been quite so 
foolish as some philosophers.” Certainly, the legislators of my 
own State never have been; for the public statutes of Massachu- 
setts still enjoin it upon “all instructors of youth to exert their 
best endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth 
committed to their care and instruction, the principles of piety 
and justice, and a sacred regard for truth, love of their country, 
humanity, and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry, and 
frugality, chastity, moderation, and temperance, and those other 
virtues which are the ornament of human society, and the basis 
upon which a republican constitution is founded.” But I fear 
these excellent injunctions are often disregarded. More atten- 
tion is paid to examination drills, or even to pedantic rules of 
discipline, than to“ the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
justice, and mercy.” 

Every thoughtful observer or careful thinker arrives at the 
conclusion that we cannot safely rely on the culture of the intel- 
lect alone. It was the complaint of Montaigne, the skeptic, 
centuries ago, that the system of education in vogue had the 
fault of overestimating the intellect and rejecting morality ; 
and it may be remembered that when Herbert Spencer was in 
this country, he declared that knowledge alone could not be 
relied on to secure the purification of politics. That “it is 
essentially a question of character, and only in a secondary way 
a question of knowledge. Nota lack of information, but lack of 
certain moral sentiments, is the root of the evil.” But surely we 
do not need the authority of great names to assure us that the 
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honest laborer who can neither read nor write, but who has the 
sense of duty in his heart, is a better citizen than the accom- 
plished scholar who has blunted his conscience and sharpened 
his wits, so that he can swindle his fellows out of a fortune. 

I may be told that, however necessary moral teaching may 
be, it is the duty of the home, and that the school may be ex- 
cused from it. But I reply that, if the state owes each child it 
assumes to educate a moral, as well as a mental, training, it can- 
not rightfully rely on the performance of this duty by others; 
that the children who come from the worst homes, where no 
such instruction is thought of, need it most; that even in homes 
where it is theoretically valued, business, cares, or pleasures 
practically shut it out; and, besides all this, while I would not 
underestimate either the absolute or the relative worth of home 
teaching, the teaching of the school supplements the best work 
of parents, with advantages of its own. 

Can we teach ethics without religion? Probably. I say 
probably, because there is not much experimental proof. We 
hear more than we see of that kind of teaching. But we cannot 
teach with authority, we cannot teach with impressiveness, with- 
out thought of Him whois the Absolute Right. The peculiarity 
of Christianity itself is not in the revelation of new ethical truth, 
but in bringing to us that new sense of God, and of our relation 
to him, which makes the idea of duty regnant in the heart. 
Matthew Arnold very inadequately defines religion as “ morality 
touched with emotion.” But although it ismuch more, it is that; 
and without religion morality has neither emotion nor motion. 
[t will stay in the text-book. 

And so, coming to the heart of the problem, I say that I 
would have religion taught as a part of our public education. 
What religion? The only religion that is a part of the common 
law, the only religion that permeates our literature, and the 
religion that is related to all our modern civilization—Chris- 
tianity. But it should be the Christianity of Christ, not that of 
sects ; the Christianity which, in its practical aspects, is fitted to 
be the universal religion of mankind; which appeals, as did the 
Master, for its test to the common judgment of what is right. 

Can the public school teach such a common Christianity ? It 
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were indeed a scandal to our religion if there were no ground upon 
which its nominal adherents could stand together. Can it be that 
our schools must be left pagan because we are sectarian? Such 
a conclusion is repulsive to the common sense of the community. 
All the tendencies of the age are toward breadth and unity. I 
think there are but very few who call themselves Christians who 
would prefer that our schools should be godless rather than that 
they should confine themselves to the Lord’s Prayer as their 
liturgy, the Two Great Commandments as the rule of holy liv- 
ing, and the doctrines of the Sermon on the Mount as the inspi- 
ration and comfort of the soul. I would have the state, then, 
in this spirit, undertake the work of religious training in three 
ways. 

First. Let the sentiment of worship be cultivated by opening 
the schools with the Lord’s Prayer (in which, however, the chil- 
dren should not be required to join), followed by some classic 
hymn of pure devotion. I would connect with this some reading 
of selected Scriptures. The teacher who lacks either the head or 
the heart to render this simple service impressive is out of his 
place. 

Secondly. I would have attention paid to the Bible as litera- 
ture. The modern neglect of this book in our common and in 
our higher education is discreditable. Mulford, in his work, 
“The Nation,” says: “The Bible has been removed from the 
course of study in universities, and then from academies, and 
has no place, corresponding simply, as a history and literature, 
to the history and literature of Greece and Rome ;” and he well 
adds that “this is the result, in part, of the principle which 
has referred it exclusively to the sphere of the dogmatist and 
the ecclesiast.” It is clearly a misfortune that the memory 
of the young people of to-day is not so richly stored as that of 
the old with immortal passages of Scripture. Considered merely 
as literature, what is there to equal them ? 

The “ Fortnightly Review ” recently called upon distinguished 
men of letters to furnish “ the one passage in prose which appears 
of its kind the best.” Without quoting more, Matthew Arnold 
says: “ Passages from the Bible I leave out. Things like ‘ Foxes 
have holes,’ etc., comply with the test as much as anything in the 
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world.” John Addington Symonds calls the 28th chapter of Job 
from the 12th to the 28th verse “ absolutely the greatest passage 
known to me.” Frederic Harrison, equally famed for his fine 
literary taste and his skeptical mind, puts the Bible in the front 
rank; and Frederick Myers tells us that “turning from Plato to 
English prose, there seems little outside the Bible and Prayer- 
book which does not jar by comparison.” And Mr. Cross, in 
his biography of George Eliot, writes: ‘“ We generally began our 
reading at Witley with some chapters of the Bible, which was 
a very precious and sacred book to her, not only from early asso- 
ciations, but also from the profound conviction of its importance 
in the development of the religious life of man. She particularly 
enjoyed reading aloud some of the finest chapters of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and St. Paul’s Epistles.” 

Ample as are the grounds upon which, as a matter of scholar- 
ship, we may urge a better acquaintance with the Bible, I would 
not conceal the fact that in my own mind there is a far more 
weighty reason, because of the spiritual life with which it is in- 
stinct. He must indeed be a blind bigot, whether an ecclesiastic 
or a scientist, who will not see that the Scriptures, “ without 
note or comment,” have been a wonderful power in the regenera- 
tion of the individual man, and in toning up the life of the state. 

Thirdly. Due place should be given to the study of ethics. 
This, for practical purposes, is well defined as that science 
“which teaches men their duty, and the reasons of it.” Merely 
as a matter of intellectual discipline it is of great value, as train- 
ing the power of moral reasoning, which is of far more value 
than that of mathematical, in the conduct of life. Without 
dwelling upon this, it would seem to require no argument to 
prove that a serious gap would be left in any education which 
had no teaching of the truths relating to character and to moral 
obligation. Nor does the contention of a few, that, because some 
points in ethics are subjects of controversy, we should teach 
nothing, deserve much notice. Ethics has been studied by 
the subtlest intellects of the world thousands of years in advance 
of modern science, and the latter has more disputable and unset- 
tled propositions. 


I have no occasion to consider whether the pulpit of the day 
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gives sufficient importance and emphasis to ethical culture. I 
say nothing as to the relative influence, in this direction, of its 
teaching, and of that of theschool. But I fear the statistics as to 
the number of children availing themselves of such ethical in- 
struction would be startling. Beyond this there is the further 
consideration that, while the pulpit has certain advantages of its 
own in the impressiveness of its teaching, the school also has its 
advantages. To many minds the great ethical truths are made 
more real if they are taught as the verities of physics are taught. 
They thus take rank with the laws of nature in their absolute- 
ness and uniformity. 

How much scholastic rubbish might we well exchange for an 
intellectual conviction that it was sure as the law of gravitation 
that suffering follows sin; that our happiness depends more on 
what we are than on what we have; that “character not only 
fixes destiny, but is destiny itself”! These are ethical truths in 
which all philosophers, from Socrates to Spencer, would unite ; 
and they are such truths as are calculated to regulate the con- 
duct of life. I am not sanguine enough to suppose that the 
teaching of them would insure righteous living; the mere teach- 
ing of truth never insures wisdom ; but, unless we are prepared 
to abandon all teaching on that account, we have no reason to 
abandon the teaching of moral truth. 

I confess that I find it difficult to appreciate the objections 
that may be made to the outline of religious instruction that I 
have given. But I should seek to meet both those who think 
that too much religion would be taught, and those who think too 
little would be taught, in a spirit of conciliation. 

As to agnostics. There are many noble souls who sym- 
pathize with George Eliot when she says: “I have no contro- 
versy with the faith that cries out and clings from the depths 
of man’s need. . . . I gather a sort of strength from the 
certainty that there must be limits or negations in my own 
moral powers and life experiences which may screen from me 
many possibilities of blessedness for our suffering human nature.” 
Such agnostics would not be troubled if the faith of child- 
hood were nourished and strengthened by hymn and prayer 
and holy word; nor, as scholars, would they undervalue the 
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worth of some acquaintance with the literature of the Bible. 
Undoubtedly there is a small fraction of unbelievers who have 
no more sweetness than light, and who are belligerent in their 
attitude toward religion. This class, having men in it ready 
with voice and pen, make more noise than their number war- 
rants. They are implacables ; and as to them, if they have chil- 
dren, society has only to determine whether it will insist on its 
right to give them religious training while in the public school, 
or whether, for the sake of peace, it will allow the parent to keep 
them at home during religious exercises. But if some must lose 
their benefit, this surely is no reason why all should. 

And now as to the Roman Catholics. It may at least be said 
that they would have no new grievance. More than that, I 
think many would feel that there was a distinct gain in remov- 
ing from the schools the reproach of being “godless.” I realize 
that the Catholics are a large class of our fellow citizens, and that 
they are sensitive as to all matters affecting the religious belief 
of their children. The state should in good faith undertake, in 
the manner and to the extent I have indicated, unsectarian relig- 
ious instruction. No trouble is apprehended from Protestants. 
If the Catholics, whether reasonably or unreasonably, have any 
jealousy or distrust of such teaching, I should be disposed to 
hand over these departments, for the instruction of their chil- 
dren, to teachers of their own faith, under such arrangements 
as should insure an intelligent, systematic, and faithful perform- 
ance of that duty. Such provjsions are not uncommon in the 
continental countries of Europe. As the state, in its opinion, 
at least, would provide for the impartial performance of all its 
obligations by its own competent teachers, this permission to 
those dissatisfied, to do the work by their own instrumentalities, 
would not, of course, create any claim on the state for compen- 
sation. 

I do not pretend that the irenical scheme of religious instruc- 
tion which I have proposed will satisfy the leading ecclesiastics 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It will make our schools better, 
but it will not take away their desire for schools of their own. 

And what shall we say of these parochial schools? That the 
separation of our children into two distinct classes, divided by 
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religious differences and almost identically so by social condition, 
is unfortunate, especially so for those who, in any event, have 
to fight the battle of life under natural disadvantages ; but unfort- 
unate also for the more favored class, who need, for their own 
good and for the good of the state, to be brought into brotherly 
relations of sympathy and of insight with the others, I most 
strongly believe. But we must remember that, though the state 
has both the right and the duty of seeing that the obligation of 
primary education is discharged by somebody, it has no right to 
determine by whom. The Catholic has the same right to his 
parochial school that the fastidious Protestant has to the ordinary 
private school or seminary. And, as a mere matter of policy, 
he must be a dull student of history or of human nature who 
does not know that any attempt of the state to use unfriendly 
legislation against the parochial school will arouse that spirit of 
religious partisanship which has ever proved stronger than laws 
or even arms. We must, therefore, frankly and heartily concede 
to the Catholics all we claim for ourselves, and seek to win and 
not to coerce. 

I do not believe it wise to indulge in any panic upon this 
question, still less to introduce any shibboleth about it into party 
politics. If we are patient, I have faith that the American system 
of public education of the masses in common schools will triumph 
over the old-world theories of training by ecclesiastics. One 
thing is sure: the Roman Catholic layman in this country of the 
people must have a recognition not accorded him in Europe; and 
the style of Catholicism which will ultimately predominate will 
not be ultramontane. To the practical judgment of the Catholic 
masses must the determination of this question finally be left, 
and all that we can do is to maintain and increase the superiority 
of the common school. I, for one, do not believe that the Ameri- 
can citizen, whatever his ancestry or his creed, will, in the long 
run, be inclined to pay for an inferior article when he can get a 
superior at the public expense. 

Rospert C. PITMAN. 


ce. 














NATIONAL CONTROL OF RAILWAYS. 


THE first railroad in this country was built in the year 1826. 
It was four miles long, including branches, and its cost was 
$50,000. The railway system of the country to-day comprises 
150,000 miles of track, represents about $8,000,000,000 of cap- 
italization, and affords employment to nearly a million of men. 
In the way of statistics these figures stand alone; the history 
of the world presents nothing to compare with them. They 
show that for sixty years we have built and equipped, on an 
average, 2,500 miles of railway per annum—that we have laid 
down nearly ten miles of track every day for 18,000 consecutive 
working days. Within the lifetime of a not very old man our 
railway system has had its beginning, and has grown to be the 
most important and dominant interest of the country. 

Though the railroads have probably contributed more than 
all other agencies combined to make the United States what they 
are, no one will deny that the incalculable benefit which we have 
derived from their growth and development has not been, and is 
not, wholly “unmixed of evil.” Leaving out other considera- 
tions, it is not unfair to say that three-quarters of all the legisla- 
tive corruption from which we have suffered during the past fifty 
years have been directly chargeable to the railways; and that a 
very large proportion, perhaps nearly as much as half, of the 
litigation that has occupied our courts during the same period 
has been directly connected with railway matters. We could 
forget and forgive both the corruption and the litigation, if 
we now enjoyed a perfected railway system, smoothly working 
like a vast machine for the general welfare. But the machine 
does not work smoothly ; on the contrary, it is sadly out of joint 
somewhere all the time, often out of joint in a dozen differ- 
ent places, and in as many different ways, at the same time; 
and the machine is so vast and complex, it so completely covers 
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the whole country, and is so directly and so intimately con- 
nected with all our financial and business interests, that there is 
never a time when some of these interests are not in a state of 
uncertainty or disquiet; and not infrequently they are in a state 
of anxiety, and sometimes of collapse, by reason of trouble, finan- 
cial or otherwise, among the railroads. 

To demonstrate, let us go back, say, fifteen years. Since 
1873 the time of the national Congress has been largely taken 
up with discussion of, and legislation about, railroad matters, 
and during the same time the legislatures of almost all the 
States have been, to a great extent, occupied in the same way. 
How much corruption has been connected with this legislation 
nobody knows precisely, but that there has been corruption, 
“goes without saying.” The court records show how large a 
proportion of all the litigation of the country since 1873 has 
been about railway matters. Much litigation is a boon to the 
lawyers, but it involves a corresponding expense to the people. 

In the year 1873 a financial panic swept over the country. 
Its cause was the overbuilding of railways. Following it, and 
as its immediate result, came several years of terrible business 
depression throughout the country, during which much time, 
labor, and money were spent in trying to clear away the wrecks 
and to rebuild the roads, both old and new, that had collapsed 
with such fearful loss of the people’s money. In 1877, when the 
general business of the country had begun to recover from the 
shock and losses of '73, it was seriously disturbed and depressed 
again, and so continued for a long period, by reason of the 
troubles between the railroads and their operatives, which, in 
many instances, involved riot and bloodshed. In 1878, the past 
had been so far forgotten that railway building was resumed, 
and by 1879 we were again constructing roads far beyond the 
country’s needs. As a result, of course, general business was 
stimulated to an unnatural degree, and a period of wild specula- 
tion ensued, which culminated in 1881. After that, railway 
building stopped, the rolling-mills shut down, and all the indus- 
tries dependent on railway construction were paralyzed. There 
were railway breakdowns on every hand, with the general finan- 
cial suffering that such collapses always imply. “ Hard times” 
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came again, and with them the memorable railway war which 
disturbed every business interest, caused countless millions of 
loss, and reached its crisis in the panic of 1884. Toward the 
close of 1885, peace among the railroads having been achieved, 
business prosperity began to be re-established; but in 1886 
there were again disquiet and alarm everywhere, because of the 
many threatened and actual strikes on the part of railway em- 
ployees. And, more recently, who does not recall how, during 
the summer of 1887, every interest in the country was set back 
and halting, because of a widespread fear that another panic was 
near at hand, the direct cause of the alarm being still the 
overbuilding of railways? These are only the more prom- 
inent features of the past fifteen years’ experience. Want of 
space, of course, prevents any attempt to recount the innumer- 
able minor occurrences in our railway world, which, during the 
same period, exerted, to a greater or less extent, a continually 
disturbing intluence upon financial and business affairs. 

Thus it will be seen that for fifteen years not only have rail- 
way matters largely occupied the time of Congress and the 
State legislatures, and, to a great extent, of the federal and 
State courts, but that, because of the overbuilding or under- 
building of railways, because of their capitalization and finan- 
ciering, because of their combinations and consolidations, be- 
vause of the rivalries and wars between them, because of the 
uncertainty and instability of their tariffs, because of their 
troubles with employees, because of their bankruptcies and re- 
organizations, the financial and business interests of the country 
have not been permitted, for any length of time, to “rest upon 
an even keel ;” that, in short, for fifteen years, the railways and 
their concerns have been a constantly disturbing element in the 
country’s affairs. 

Such having been the case with reference to the past, what 
are the probabilities as to the future? Clearly that, with the 
increase in our area and population, and with the further growth 
of the railway system, together with its consequently greater 
complexities, we shall continue to suffer to a greater extent, and 
in a still more aggravated form, all the evils that we have suf- 
fered in the past. Now, if our fair land was created for no 
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purpose other than as a field for the construction of railways, 
and if our chief end upon earth, as a people, is merely to 
serve as passive factors in the working out of great railway 
problems, further consideration of the matter is useless, and 
there is nothing for us to do but to bear, as best we may, “the 
ills we have,” and all that are to come. But, neither the country 
nor the people in it were created expressly for the railways. 
On the contrary, the country exists for the people, without 
reference to the railways, and the railway system ought to be 
merely one of the many agencies working for the people's daily 
comfort and business convenience. 

The existing state of things is clearly due to the want of 
proper regulation of the railroads and their affairs) What we 
call our railway system is not a well-organized and smoothly 
working system, in any sense of the word. It cannot be de- 
nied, perhaps, that the best-laid track, the finest equipment, and 
the most efficient transportation service in the world are all to 
be found here; but what we term our railway system merely 
represents, so to speak, a mob of interests constantly struggling 
among themselves for supremacy, and frequently, in their strug- 
gles, trampling other and just as important interests under foot. 
While such is the case, of course there never can be any im- 
provement of the relation between the railroads and the people. 
On the contrary, as already stated, the larger the mob becomes 
and the longer it continues without control, the fiercer and more 
damaging will be its struggles. The vital necessity of the hour, 
therefore, is to quell the mob, to put it under control, and to 
establish order in the place of the strife. This done, the mob, 
which has been so long a cause of so much disturbance and 
anxiety, would come to be a source of strength and help. But 
how can this change be accomplished? It never can be accom- 
plished while the railways are subject to the laws of forty differ- 
ent States, those of no two States being alike. On the con- 
trary, the greater the number of miles of track that are operated, 
and the greater the number of States controlling them, the vorse 
will always be the confusion among the roads. 

No two nor more men can possibly, together, drive a team of 
a dozen horses. The only way in which such a team can be 
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made to pull evenly is for one strong man to hold the reins 
over them. A single driver, with nerve and judgment, can get 
good service out of any team, which, with more than one 
driver, would be, as our railways are, “always in a snarl.” 
The only way in which peace can be assured among our warring 
railroads and order established among them, the only way in 
which they can be brought into line and made to pull together 
evenly for the general good, is for one pair of hands, backed by 
nerve and judgment, to hold the reins over them. The only 
hands that are big enough to grasp, and strong enough to hold, 
the lines over all the railroads of the country, are Uncle Sam’s. 
This being so, why should not Uncle Sam take the driver's 
seat? Why should not the railroads be under national control? 

The suggestion of national control, however, is not meant to 
imply national ownership and operation of the roads, with every 
railway official and employee an appointee of the government. 
By the suggestion is meant precisely the same sort of control 
as that which the government now exercises over the national 
banks. Everybody understands what that is, and everybody 
appreciates how perfectly the national banking system works 
under it. The government does not establish nor own the banks. 
It merely permits any one, complying with certain conditions, 
to establish a national bank; but after such a bank has been 
established, it must be conducted in accordance with the code 
of laws governing the conduct of all other national banks, and 
the officers of the bank become government officials only to the 
extent that they are responsible to the government for the 
honest and proper conduct of the bank’s affairs. 

Who cannot recall the wretched condition of our banking 
system when it was conducted under the laws of the various 
States? It was, so to speak, chaotic. Its complexities and un- 
certainties, not to say dangers, constantly and largely absorbed 
the attention of the people, and operated continually to keep 
every interest in the country in an unsettled state; precisely as 
now the affairs of the railroads absorb the country’s attention 
and keep its financial and business interests constantly disturbed. 
But who thinks of the banks or banking system to-day? Under 
national control and uniform law, the vast system, comprising 
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8,000 banks, representing $800,000,000 of capital, and carrying 
$1,500,000,000 of deposits, works with perfect smoothness, and 
benefits every interest in the country. Why would not the rail- 
way system, under precisely the same sort of control and under 
uniform law, work just as smoothly and contribute as much or 
more to the daily comfort and convenience of the whole com- 
munity? So controlled, why should not the railway system, 
which, with the continual agitation, the everlasting pulling and 
hauling that goes on in its affairs, is almost a public curse, come 
to be a public blessing ? 

It was eminently wise, from every point of view, for the 
government to assume control of the banks. The people’s money 
constituted both the capital and the deposits, and the banks 
were everywhere, so to speak, part and parcel of the people’s 
daily business life. It was, therefore, fit that the people, in 
self-protection, to insure the safety of their money, invested 
and deposited, and to secure to themselves the best possible 
banking facilities, should, through the government, assert con- 
trol over the banks. Ought not the people, for the same rea- 
son precisely, to assume control of the railroads, which are the 
public highways? The roads everywhere constitute a part of 
the daily life of the community, the people’s money to the ex- 
tent of thousands of millions is invested in them, and all the 
earnings of the roads come out of the people’s pockets. Why 
should not the people, therefore, do whatever may be necessary 
to insure the safety of their invested money, and to compel such 
management of railway affairs as would most conduce to the 
country’s general welfare? 

In other lands the railroads are under government control. 
Why should the railway interest here be allowed to “go as you 
please”? Why should it not here, more than anywhere else, be 
controlled by the government, for two reasons: first, because 
here the government is the people, and secondly, because the rail- 
way interest here is larger and more closely connected with all 
other interests than anywhere else? Because of the immensity 
and myriad complexities of our railway system, because of our 
methods of financiering, and because of men’s rapacity and dis- 
honesty, there are more and greater evils connected with the 
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system here than anywhere else; and here, more than anywhere 
else, the people are the direct sufferers from all such evils. 

To effect the change from the old disjointed and wretched 
banking system to the system which we now enjoy, was compara- 
tively easy. Of course it would not be as easy to bring about 
the suggested change with reference to the railway system ; in- 
deed, there are almost insuperable difficulties in the way of such 
a change; but an enlightened statesmanship, seeking the people's 
good, could surely arrive at methods by which it would be ulti- 
mately, if not immediately, accomplished. It would be espe- 
cially difficult to effect the change, because the people have been 
so thoroughly taught to regard with distrust any governmental 
interference with private interests, on the ground that such in- 
terference tends toward a centralization of power and a possi- 
ble restriction of the people’s liberties. But surely “govern- 
mental] interference with private interests” ought not to be such 
a terrible bugbear, after what we have witnessed of the salutary 
results of the Inter-state Commerce Bill, which the last Congress, 
in its wisdom, made a law of the land. 

The Inter-state Commerce Bill was a step in the direct line of 
the suggestion herein made, but it was only a step, and now 
that experience has proved the move to be in the right direction, 
why should we not be encouraged to go boldly forward, and to 
complete the reform that has been begun? Why should not the 
railroads be declared national highways, and why should not the 
government compel their management to be honest to those 
whose money is invested in them, as well as most serviceable 
to the public at large? Why should there not be a national 
railway commission, with the same supervisory authority over 
the railways which the Treasury Department now exercises over 
the national banks? The commission might consist of five, 
seven, nine, or even more members, appointed for life, as the 
judges of the Supreme Court are appointed, and with salaries 
commensurate with the responsibilities of their office—twenty, 
thirty, or even fifty thousand dollars a year apiece. 

The ever-ready argument that such a commission would be 
amenable to corrupt influences should have no more weight than 
the same argument would have against the Supreme Bench. 
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Who suspects the judges of the Supreme Court of corruption? 
And who cannot think of a half-dozen or more men, not states- 
men nor lawyers nor politicians, but thoroughly experienced and 
competent railway men, capable in every way to deal with the 
situation, who, if appointed for life as national railway commis- 
sioners, would be just as far above the suspicion of corruption in 
their monitorship of railway affairs as are the Supreme Court 
judges in their decisions of the cases that come before them? If, 
among our 60,000,000 of people, there are not a dozen men com- 
petent and honest enough to serve as such commissioners, then is 
our boasted civilization a failure indeed. At least, is it not worth 
considering that the liability to corruption now attaches to the 
legislatures and the railway commissions of forty different States, 
and the thousands who control, with comparatively no responsi- 
bility to anybody, our railway corporations; and that the situa- 
tion would be no worse, to put it mildly, if that liability were re- 
stricted to a few thoroughly competent government officers, sworn 
to have no personal interest in the railways, and to perform their 
duties honestly? The duty of the railway commission in many 
of the States hardly goes beyond the annual compilation and pub- 
lication of reports. In those States, however, where the commis- 
sions have authority, it is not infrequently exercised for po- 
litical ends, and not so much for the public good as for most 
wrongful oppression of the roads. The commissioners appointed 
by the roads enjoy place, but, comparatively speaking, no power. 
Why should not the people now appoint commissioners, with 
both ability and power to hold the railway system throughout 
the country in proper check, on the one hand, while compelling, 
for the railways, fair play at the hands of the people, on the 
other? 

A proper railway bureau under the commission would re- 
quire the services of fifty, a hundred, perhaps five hundred, 
clerks. Whatever might be needed for the effective working of 
the commission should be supplied without stint. The expense 
of the commission and the bureau would be considerable; but 
no matter how large, an infinitesimal percentage of the gross 
earnings of the railways would easily suffice to meet it. 

There is a code of laws governing the national banks and 
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clearly defining the authority of the Treasury Department over 
them. Could not those who were wise enough to devise and to 
pass the Inter-state Commerce Bill, frame a code of laws for the 
government of the railways, clearly defining the commission’s 
authority over them, that would meet all the requirements of 
the case ? 

In such a code, why should not the first law forbid the 
building of any railway without the permission of the com- 
mission first being obtained? Such a law would serve to pre- 
vent what might be termed vicious railway building—of close 
parallel lines; of roads to connect with towns that are supplied 
with railway facilities beyond their probable needs for a century 
to come, and over the business of which the existing roads are 
always desperately fighting; of all roads, in short, for the con- 
struction of which there can be no reason except the probable 
profits of the builders. 

A few years ago a scheme to parallel one of the great trunk 
lines was carried out. Suppose that such a commission as is 
suggested had then been in existence, and the promoters of the 
scheme had sought permission for the work. Of course, permis- 
sion would have been refused, and the refusal would have saved 
millions of loss that was suffered by the holders of the securities 
of the trunk line, and millions of loss that was incurred by those 
who were induced to invest in the scheme, to say nothing of the 
other millions that were later lost by reason of the general rail- 
road war that grew out of the construction of the parallel road. 
In this one case alone the existence of a national railway com- 
mission, with proper authority, would have saved to the people, 
at the lowest estimate, a hundred millions of dollars. It would 
be idle to attempt to enumerate all the instances of useless and 
vicious railway building in the past fifteen or twenty years, 
which have had no object beyond the “ insiders’” profit, and no 
result but the public’s loss; but it would be safe to say that 
many, if not all, of them would have been prevented by such a 
commission as is proposed. 

Why should not another law in the code forbid the construc- 
tion of any railway except under the supervision of a govern- 
ment engineer? We shall continue indefinitely to build rail- 
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ways with the people’s money and for the people’s use; why, 
then, should not the people, through a government engineer, 
scrutinize the work while it is going on, to see that it is hon- 
estly and safely done? Such governmental supervision of road 
building would prevent a recurrence of what has been too fre- 
quent an experience in the past; of roads, after a brief period 
of use, having to be nearly rebuilt at the expense of their unfort- 
unate bondholders and stockholders. In every city there are in- 
spectors whose duty it is to look after buildings in the course of 
erection, to see that the work upon them is properly and safely 
done. Would it not be just as practicable for government engi- 
neers to make inspection of railways in the process of construc- 
tion, to see that they are properly built? And why should not 
the code require that sworn detailed reports of the actual cost 
of all railway construction be rendered to the commission, such 
reports to be made, by the commission, matters of public record ? 

Besides what has been suggested, why should not the law 
restrict the capitalization of railways hereafter to be built, if not 
to their actual cost, to within reasonable limits? To over- 
capitalization, more than to all other causes combined, are di- 
rectly due all the troubles connected with our railway system. 
If our railways had been stocked and bonded for no more than 
their actual cost, what a world of trouble and loss would have 
been saved to us, and how different would be the situation con- 
fronting us to-day! What is called “water” in railway capital- 
ization has proved avery fountain of evils. Though it has made 
millions upon millions for individuals, it has been and it is so 
direct and so heavy, and withal so unjust, a burden upon the peo- 
ple, that it is marvelous that the government which is “ of, for, 
and by the people” should so long have permitted its creation 
and existence. 

Of course to this proposal there is the instant objection that 
to deprive railway building of the chance to make large profits 
through watered capital would be to cripple enterprise and to 
check the construction of new roads. When the railway inter- 
est was in its infancy it may have been necessary to foster and 
encourage it by every possible inducement, but the case is dif- 
ferent now. There are railroads in plenty to-day for the coun- 
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try’s needs; indeed, there are in very many sections more roads 
than there is business for, and the need of the hour is for a check 
upon railway building rather than for a stimulation of it in any 
way. To forbid the over-capitalization of new roads would not 
prevent the building of a single mile of track that is needed. 
Without entering further into discussion of this feature of the 
subject, it is safe to say that the common sense of the country 
demands that there shall be an end to the practice of building 
roads for bonds. No longer should insiders be permitted to pay 
for railway construction out of the proceeds of bonds sold to the 
public, and to pocket, as profit, stock representing control of the 
properties, and issued, in almost every instance, to a greater 
amount per mile than the bonds. 

Further, why should not the railway commission have power 
to establish uniform rates for traffic, that is to say, uniform for 
roads in the same locality: so much per mile for local business 
within certain boundaries, and so much per ton and per passen- 
ger for through business between certain principal points, the 
through business to be equitably pro-rated by all the roads 
over which it passes? No reflection is needed for any one to 
appreciate how incalculably beneficial, from every point of view, 
would be the result of carrying out this suggestion. It would 
put a stop to the, at times, ruinous competition between the 
roads, and prevent the so frequent recurrence of railroad wars 
which have caused the needless loss of so many millions of dollars 
in the past, with no appreciably beneficial result to anybody. It 
would end the everlasting seesaw of rates that goes on in some 
sections, where the roads are so many and the relations between 
them of such a “ cat and dog” nature, that scarcely a day passes 
without the announcement of a fresh “cut” among them. 

“ Competition is the life of trade,” and were the railroads the 
private property of those who manage them, nobody would care 
how much they might “cut each other's throats ;” in that event, 
indeed, the more “ cutting” that went on among the roads the 
better it would perhaps be for the public at large, provided that 
with the reduction came stability and permanence of rate charges, 
But the managers do not own the roads; on the contrary, they 
frequently have but little interest in the properties which they 
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control; and the readiness of some of them to cut rates and to 
make the most heroic sacrifice of property, upon the slightest 
possible provocation, is of a piece with Artemus Ward’s patri- 
otic hope that the Rebellion would be crushed, even at the 
cost of all his able-bodied relatives. It is simply monstrous that 
a few irresponsible men should have the power, as they have, 
to gamble with railway properties. It is a condition of things 
that would not be tolerated anywhere under the sun but here. 
Take, for instance, the “Granger roads.” They represent in 
value a thousand millions, more or less, and are owned by thou- 
sands of persons scattered from Maine to Texas. The managers 
of these roads, with comparatively no ownership in them— 
“short” indeed, perhaps, at times, of the properties—over and 
over again, as we have seen, cut rates, make war, and sacrifice 
values by millions with a recklessness that has no precedent, and 
there is no one to say them nay. The real owners of the roads, 
who suffer the losses, are virtually helpless in the matter. 

Railway managers stand between the people whom the rail- 
ways should serve and the people who own the roads. Almost 
without restriction of any kind, legal or otherwise, and regardless 
of what they owe either to those whose servants they should be, 
or to those whose trustees they are, the managers are too often 
guilty of gross wrong to both. When they make war, they 
wrong bondholders and stockholders ; when, having made peace, 
they unduly push up rates, they wrong the public at large. 
In either case the people suffer, and in very self-protection the 
people should, through the government, curtail the managers’ 
power for evil. The commission should establish fair rates for 
all kinds of railway traffic--fair both to those who use and to 
those who own the roads; and the managers should be com- 
pelled, by severest penalty, to conform to them. 

Combinations and consolidations between railway corporations 
are the fashion of the hour, and they are going on all over the 
country in a way that may be the source of much trouble in the 
future. Apart from the fact that, with scarcely an exception, 
every instance of consolidation is attended with the creation of 
millions of stock that is all “ water,” the conversion of competi- 
tive roads into vast systems should be regarded with grave con- 
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cern, to say the least. It is admitted that certain advantages to 
the public, in the way of more efficient, and, perhaps, cheaper 
service, may result from such consolidations, but it behooves the 
people to watch them narrowly. At least, why should not the 
national railway law, in the interest of the people and for their 
protection, either entirely forbid all such combinations, or define 
the circumstances under which, and the way in which, they may 
be made? And why should not the law surround them, after 
they have been made, with all the guards and restrictions that 
public safety may demand ? 

To resume the national-bank analogy, why should there not 
attach to the affairs of every railway the same publicity that 
attends the business of every national bank? Why should not 
the law prevent all secrecy of railway financiering and manage- 
ment? As government examiners at frequent intervals go 
through every national bank, and make careful report of its 
condition to the Department at Washington, why should not 
government experts make as frequent investigation, and report 
of the true condition, financial and otherwise, of every railway? 
The reason of the government's so frequent examination of the 
national banks is concern for the protection of the people’s money 
invested in them as capital and deposits. Is there not far more 
reason why the government should as frequently and as care- 
fully overhaul the condition of the railways, in the fact that 
there is so much more of the people’s money invested in the 
railways than there is in the banks? 

It is not proposed to enumerate all the points that might be 
covered by a national railway law, but the subject should - not 
be dismissed without setting forth the vital necessity that exists 
for some sort of protection of minority shareholders in railways. 
That “the majority should rule,” is a correct principle in the 
abstract, but by its application the greatest wrong and most fla- 
grant injustice are far too frequently wrought. Individuals and 
corporations, through control of majority stock, in instances with- 
out number, are crowding minority stockholders in railways to 
the wall and robbing them. Every reader familiar with rail- 
way affairs can call to mind a dozen instances in support of the 


assertion. Very many of the cases are aggravated and outra- 
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geous beyond words, but so common have they become that they 
excite nobody's special wonder; indeed, nobody cares a straw 
about them except the poor creatures who are robbed. . Men 
who stand well before the community, who “say grace at table 
and carry around the plate at church,” who would scorn to pick 
a pocket or to take part in a burglary, in cases without number 
unite in schemes to plunder minority stockholders in railways 
with as little compunction of conscience as footpads at night 
waylay the lonely pedestrian, and, while stifling his cries, rifle his 
pockets of watch and money. The crimes differ only in magni- 
tude, the one being stupendous, the other contemptible ; but while 
the footpad feels his guilt, and tries to hide from the loathing 
which he is sure every decent man has for him, and from the 
penalty which he knows awaits him if he should be caught, the 
greater robber has no thought of anybody’s loathing or of any 
kind of punishment. On the contrary, the bigger thief rejoices 
in his crime and proudly displays his plunder, sure of the admi- 
ration and the envy it will excite. For the lonely pedestrian 
there is protection in the lights upon the streets, and the presuma- 
ble policeman on the corner ; and if he be robbed, there is speedy 
redress in the law if the robber should be caught. But for the 
holders of minority stock in railways there is absolutely no pro- 
tection of any kind ; and for them, if they be plundered, there is 
virtually no redress in the so-called “courts of justice.” Of 
course, when minority stockholders have been wronged, they have 
the right to try to better themselves if they be so disposed ; but 
invariably they are so widely scattered that it is almost impossi- 
ble to combine them, and they must pay out of their own pockets 
the cost of lawyers and litigation in any attempt to secure their 
rights. The majority stockholders, on the other hand, are 
united. They rejoice in possession, which is “ nine points of the 
law,” and they have behind them a corporation treasury upon 
which to draw for the wherewithal to pay a horde of lawyers, if 
need be, to say nothing of the advantage which the law generally 
accords to the rich scoundrel as against his poorer victim. For 
minority stockholders, under such a condition of things, to seek 
redress for wrongs in court, is to incur vast expense, to suffer 
interminable delays, and, in the end, to have “their trouble for 
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their pains.” Indeed, it would be the part of wisdom always 
for minority shareholders who are “ in the toils ” to forego their 
rights, rather than to waste their time and money in trying to 
obtain redress. 

This state of things is shameful, and it never can be remedied 
as long as the affairs of the railways are subject to the cumbrous 
machinery of forty different sets of laws; but with the railways 
under national control, why should not their minority share- 
holders enjoy the same protection that the government now ac- 
cords to all the holders of stock in the national banks? With 
a railway commission at the seat of government, why should 
not railway shareholders, when wronged, be spared the expense 
of counsel and the interminable delay of litigation, and have the 
right of direct appeal to that tribunal? And upon such appeal 
and statement of the wrong suffered, why should not the com- 
mission, through its examiners, immediately investigate the mat- 
ter, and either compel fair play for all the shareholders, or put a 
receiver in charge of their property ? 

Among the many national banks, where is there one in 
which the holders of the majority stock are running the bank in 
their own interest at the expense of the minority? Is there a 
single instance of a smaller national bank being controlled by a 
larger one in such a way that all the profits of the smaller bank 
are diverted into the till of the larger? And yet that is pre- 
cisely what is going on about us in railways all the time. Big 
roads are “ skinning ” smaller roads, majorities are freezing out 
minorities, the rich and strong are robbing the weak and poor ; 
and for the smaller roads, for the helpless minorities, for the 
plundered poor there never can be any hope of better thin 
cept through the intervention of the national government. 

Finally, why should not every officer and director of a rail- 
way be held just as strictly accountable as every national bank 
officer and director is to the government, for proper care of the 
property in his charge, and for honesty in the performance of his 
duty as trustee for the owners of that property? How strict is 
that accountability to the government on the part of national- 
bank officials every one knows, because gratifying evidence of it 
has been afforded whenever and wherever a national bank has 
got into trouble. In such cases there are no needless delays, 
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there is no waiting for stockholders to combine and employ 
counsel, no nonsense, indeed, of any kind. On the contrary, upon 
the mere rumor that there is “ something wrong” with a national 
bank, the government takes immediate steps for the protection 
of both stockholders and depositors. The examiner goes through 
the bank’s affairs. If all is not well, a government receiver is 
put in charge of the institution at once, and if there has been 
“irregularity ” on the part of any official, he is quickly hustled 
into a prison cell, no matter how “respectable” he may be; un- 
less, indeed, he has taken time by the forelock and left the 
country. There is no compounding of felony with Uncle Sam, 
and, unlike the financier who has “ manipulated” a fortune out 
of a railroad, the bank thief cannot, by surrounding himself 
with a “ brilliant array of counsel,” enjoy the privilege of remain- 
ing a prominent figure upon the scene of his conquests, while he 
laughs to scorn the distress of those whom he has robbed. Asa 
result of this rigor of law and celerity of action on the part of the 
government, our national banks are, as a rule, models of excel- 
lent management, and they have proved to be, with only here and 
there a rare exception, thoroughly safe and sound ; and national- 
bank stocks, though carrying with them a liability of double 
their par value, are quoted at a premium, and regarded every- 
where as the choicest of investments. The record that has been 
made by our national banks is such as to fill every American 
with pride. 

But the managers of our railways are responsible to nobody ; 
they are a law unto themselves. Without in the least detracting 
from the credit due to those of them who have tried to be honest 
in their offices, and who have sought to be faithful to the great 
trust reposed in them, it is no exaggeration to say that some of 
them have been guilty, during the last five-and-twenty years, of 
stupendous frauds and infamous swindles unparalleled in the 
history of finance. Their countless dishonesties, their shameful 
trickery with the properties under their control, their wholesale 
robbery of stockholders, their brutal trampling under foot of 
others’ rights, their bold defiance of all responsibility, have 
stripped railway shares of what ought to be their value for invest- 
ment, have caused the loss of countless millions of the people’s 
money, have debauched public sentiment here at home, and have 
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disgraced us before the world. If any evidence in support of the 
last assertion be needed, it is surely furnished in the following, 
from a recent issue of one of the prominent London journals: 
‘*The inhabitants of these isles have become thoroughly sick of the dis- 
honest jugglery of American railway boards. . . . The truth is, that the 
majority of American railway directors utilize their positions for their own 
speculativeends. . . . The American railroad system is the very Sodom and 
Gomorrah of finance. Neither fifty nor forty nor thirty nor twenty nor even ten 
‘righteous’ are to be found among American railroad directors, and one may 
well say ‘their sin is very grievous.’ They are using the property of others 
for their own nefarious purposes, to the utter discredit of the whole American 
railroad system and of their great country. It is time, indeed, that brimstone 
and fire should rain on this financial Sodom and Gomorrah, and that the great 
American nation should rid itself of this immoral and discreditable incubus. 
An honest and industrious people should stamp out this dishonest sys- 
tem of railroad jugglery, this disastrous financial robbery, and thus remove a 
stain from their honor.” 


These are burning words, but their truth ought to fill every 
American reader of them with shame. Because of the fact 
that virtually no responsibility attaches to the perpetration of 
any kind or amount of fraud in connection with railway mat- 
ters, the field of railroad finance offers peculiar advantages for 
the exercise of his cunning to every unscrupulous scoundrel in 
the country. Asa result the field is, to a certain extent, occu- 
pied by men who, though in other fields they could not, because 
of legal restraint, have achieved any particular prominence or 
wealth, are acquiring riches through all sorts of dishonest trickery 
and jugglery with railway properties. The evil effects of this 
state of things are manifold, and chiefest among them is the 
creating and fostering of a restless spirit of communism among 
what we term our lower classes. Those who are barely able to 
earn a subsistence by honest toil are angered at witnessing the 
pomp and parade of those who revel in millions acquired in 
questionable ways; and, pooh-pooh it as we may, this aspect of 
the matter is worthy of the most serious consideration. Of the 
existence of this communistic sentiment among certain classes of 
our people we have had abundant evidence; there is reason 
to fear that it may be increasing, despite all our efforts to stamp 
it out; and we cannot afford to regard with indifference any 
condition of things calculated to encourage it. For this reason, if 
for no other, an end should be put to the wrongful methods by 
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which so many have made, and are making, fortunes by railway 
management and financiering. 

It were worse than idle to argue that public sentiment may 
be relied upon to correct the evil. Public sentiment has be- 
come debauched until it contemplates with indifference to-day 
that by which it would have been shocked twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. Public sentiment can no longer be regarded as 
a factor in the situation; if not stone blind, it has certainly 
lost its memory. The crime of to-day is forgotten to-mor- 
row. He who last year marketed, by means of all sorts of 
misrepresentation, millions of worthless bonds, has this year 
no hesitation in asking, nor difficulty in securing, subscrib- 
ers to another “choice loan.” The manager who lately made 
a “stake” by going “short” of the property he controls, will 
asily procure proxies enough, when the next election comes 
round, to continue himself in office. The Judas who, for thirty 
pieces of silver, erstwhile sold out the stockholders of one rail- 

vay, has no trouble in obtaining, while still chuckling at 
thought of how he “euchered the boys,” a position whence he 
can sell out the stockholders of another railway. Indeed, the 
betrayal of shareholders’ trust has come to be such an inconse- 
quential trifle that it is no longer remembered as a bar to place ; 
while, for the fortunate individual who has made a million or 
two in a railway deal, by a trick however foul or by a fraud 
however stupendous, all doors swing wide open, and there is a 
welcome without question everywhere. 

It is unnecessary to individualize. Every reader who is at 
all familiar with railway affairs knows that more than one of our 
magnates deserve state-prison for their robbery of shareholders, 
their wrecking of properties, and their general defiance of the laws 
of meuwmand tuum. They occupy the finest houses, they give the 
showiest entertainments, they drive the handsomest turnouts, 
and all of us do them honor. We are proud Of the entrée to 
their homes, we delight to sit at their boards, we clasp hands 
with them at the clubs, without so much as a mental protest 
against their crimes. So it were folly to rely upon public senti- 
ment to frown down the rascality of railway managers. With 
every fresh deal that makes a new “magnate,” or adds to the 
millions of a magnate already made, the moral sentiment of 
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the community becomes more lax. If the railway managing 
methods which have done us so much wrong are to be checked, 
if there is ever to be a reform in the matter, the check can be 
accomplished and the reform can be brought about only in one 
way, and that is, by making those who control and operate the 
railways responsible to the national government for honesty in 
their offices. 

If the railways were the property of those who manage 
them, the rascality of the managers might be contemplated with 
comparative equanimity, because in that event they would be 
the only sufferers by their wrong-doing. But whatever tends to 
discredit railway securities, or to depreciate their value, hurts all 
who are interested in them, from the millionaire to the thrifty 
working-man who has saved up a portion of his scant earnings. 

The older we grow as a people the richer we become; and the 
solid wealth of the country is not made up of the millions of the 
few, but of the hundreds of the many, as is evidenced by the fact 
that there are to-day in the savings-banks of two States—Massa- 
chusetts and New York—very nearly one thousand millions of 
dollars. The increasing wealth of the country is constantly 
demanding ways of investment. Outside of government and 
State bonds, real-estate and bank stocks, there is, comparatively 
speaking, hardly anything into which money can be put except 
railway securities ; consequently thousands of millions of the 
people’s money are perforce invested in the railroads. A large 
proportion of these millions is the money, not of the capitalists, 
but of those in moderate circumstances, and of those whose little 
hoardings are piled up in the savings-banks, and are, by the 
banks, invested, to a certain extent, at least, in railway secu- 
rities. It is, therefore, a sacred duty which the government 
owes, not to the capitalists nor to the rich, but to the common 
people, to protect their invested money, to prevent tricksters and 
gamblers from robbing them of their savings. 

But the duty of the national government in this matter is not 
restricted to the prevention of robbery and wrong by the rail- 
way managers. There exists in some of the western States a 
disposition to oppress the railways by every species of adverse 
and unreasonable legislation. Against such injustice the roads 
are powerless, and the government should protect them. The 
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roads in the States referred to have cost many hundred millions 
of dollars ; they have rendered, and do render, invaluable service, 
and are entitled to fair compensation for that service. If, how- 
ever, the “honest yeomanry ” of the States seek, through their 
representatives, to secure that service gratis, and thereby to rob 
the owners of the roads, the national government should inter- 
fere to prevent the robbery. The government should protect 
its citizens from domestic as well as from foreign wrong, and 
while not permitting the roads to oppress the people, it should 
compel fair play for the roads at the hands of the people. 

Talk about corruption with the roads under national control ! 
The average artless bucolic legislator is of all vessels the most 
consuming, and it costs the railroads a world of money every 
year to stave off the blackmail legislation which comes up, in 
many of the States, with painful annual regularity. Does any 
one suppose that if the railways were under government control 
and the supervision of a national commission, such a state of 
things would continue to exist ? 

There can be no doubt as to what would be the result if 
the changes that have been suggested could be brought about. 
Upon the slightest indication that the government would assume 
control of the railroads, the value of our railway securities 
would immediately and materially advance in all the markets of 
the world. After the government had assumed such control, 


those railway stocks which are now regarded as mere gambling 
chips would double in price, while the better class of stocks 
would come to be in steadiness and character like the shares of 
the national banks. 


Were the railways under national control the confusion among 
them, the pulling and hauling, the everlasting wars between 
them, the undue prominence that so long has attached to every- 
thing connected with them, and of which the public has long 
since been so wearied, all these would come to an end. There 
would be peace and order among the roads, with uniformity and 
stability of rates, and so smoothly and quietly would the railway 
system work for the public good that in a few short years it 
would be difficult for any one to realize that there had ever ex- 
isted the state of things which we suffer to-day. 

That some of the railway managers would object to any at- 
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tempt by the government to control them, is to be expected; but 
the value of such objection may be estimated by recalling, in 
the light of the present, the predictions that were put forth, 
while the Inter-state Commerce Bill was under consideration, as 
to the disastrous results sure to follow passage of the act. It is 
believed, however, that the managers of many of the best rail- 
ways would not only approve of, but would hail with delight, 
any movement looking toward uniform law for the roads, and 
stability of rates among them. 

This railway question is a serious one, and it is daily forcing 
itself more and more upon the country’s attention. It must one 
day be met. The existing condition of things is unworthy of us 
asanation. It should not, it cannot, go on forever. Why not 
then meet the question now? Are we not great enough and big 
enough to do what is right and best for the country’s good, even 
though in so doing we make a new departure, and go back upon 
time-worn theories as to the rights of the States and the func- 
tions of the national government? That those theories were 
right fifty years ago and adapted to our then condition, is no 
reason why they should be necessarily right to-day and adapted 
to our present condition. We may have outgrown them as the 
man outgrows the clothes of the child. Are we wiser than our 
fathers? We ought to be, else we have not profited by their and 
our own experience. And if we are wiser than they were, why 
should we hesitate to put the railways under national control, if by 
so doing we should make them of the greatest service to the peo- 
ple, and their securities safe investments for the people’s money ? 

Unless something of this kind shall be done the outlook is 
blue indeed ; blue for the country, that it must continue to suffer 
what it has suffered so long, and blue for the holders of railway 
securities, which, by reason of continued unnecessary competi- 
tion, adverse legislation, and dishonest financiering, will be likely 
to “grow smaller by degrees and beautifully less” in value with 
ach succeeding year. But if the government should assume 
control of the railways our system would be the best on the 
globe, our people would be hundreds of millions richer, our posi- 
tion before the world would be improved, and the country 
would be better to live in. 


FREDERIC TAYLOR. 
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Books and magazine articles without number have been 
written about the Mormons. Most of the writers have gained 
their knowledge of the subject at Salt Lake City, among the 
ruling class, and have seen little of the real Mormondom in its 
true strongholds, the village communities. To the distant ob- 
server the most conspicuous feature of this remarkable people 
is the profession and practice of polygamy. To those who know 
the framework and structure of Mormon society, polygamy is a 
mere incident and a minorcircumstance. I have nothing to say 
upon that subject. Its moral, social, and civil aspects are plain 
enough, and every thinking man has made up his mind about 
it. What is of immeasurably greater importance to the Ameri- 
can people at large is the Mormon polity. This is but little 
understood. Its significance is great, its prospects serious, and 
altogether it is fraught with questions which are going to be 
more troublesome and more difficult to solve than most people 
are in the habit of believing. Those who argue that the in- 
crease of population and wealth, of comfort and luxury, of edu- 
cation and culture, bringing with them the milliner, the modiste, 
and the French boot-maker, will in no long time put an end to 
polygamy, and thus obliterate all distinction between Mormon 
and Gentile, have little knowledge of the subject. Emissaries 
of that people are now before Congress, pleading for the admis- 
sion of Utah asa State. They offer to abandon polygamy and 
to provide the strongest possible guarantees of good faith. Why 
should not their prayers be granted, and the Mormon question 
solved by the formal renunciation of polygamy on the part of 
those who have practiced it? Because polygamy is the smallest 
part of the Mormon question. 

This people form a compact, thoroughly organized, and well- 
disciplined society, living under a government which is about 
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as far removed from the republican form guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States as it is possible to conceive. 
We are accustomed to speak of autocracy as the antithesis of 
democracy. But there is a form of government as far removed 
from autocracy as autocracy is from democracy, and that is 
government by a hierarchy. Such is the real government under 
which the Mormon dwells. The foundation of democracy is 
civil liberty. The Mormon has no civil liberty, as we under- 
stand it. He may indeed assume it, but if he does so he ceases 
to be a Mormon. The democrat elects his own rulers and 
officers. The supreme rulers of the Mormons are a self-con- 
stituted and self-perpetuating body, by which all subordinate 
officials who are of any real importance are appointed, and the 
layman or the “elder” has no voice or weight in the matter. 
Human history and human experience have taught all free peo- 
ples two great fundamental truths in respect to governments. 
The first is, that governments should exist for the benefit of the 
governed. The Mormon exists for the benefit of the church 
which governs him. The second is, that church and state had 
better let each other alone. The Mormon church and state are 
one and indivisible. Democracy denies the divine right of 
rulers. The Mormon priesthood bases its authority upon divine 
right exclusively, and scorns any other. All secular govern- 
ments proceed upon fixed principles formulated in statutes. The 
Mormon hierarchy proceeds arbitrarily, with no other warrant 
than “Thus saith the Lord.” We might go on indefinitely 
pointing out contrasts between a constitutional civil government 
and a hierarchy. The two forms are the two extremes. In 
order to see how great the contrast is, it is well to look at some 
of the salient features of the economic and social condition of 
this people. 

Utah is mainly a desert. Several mountain ranges and a 
series of lofty plateaus catch the rains and snows and give rise 
to a few small rivers, which redeem the region from utter ster- 
ility. Agriculture is possible only by irrigation. The amount 
of land which can be made to yield a crop of any kind is, there- 
fore, limited by the amount of running water; and if all the 
running water in Utah were applied to irrigation, it would suf- 
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fice for the culture of no more than three per cent. of the area of 
the Territory. The remaining land which is not mountainous 
is given over to the sage brush. A very scanty pasturage for a 
few cattle and sheep was afforded some years ago by the wild 
grasses, but the herds multiplied so rapidly that it was quickly 
destroyed by overfeeding, and the pastoral industry of the Ter- 
ritory may be left out of the account. In order to utilize, as 
completely as possible, the running waters, it is necessary to 
group the population into towns and villages of some notable 
size. A stream large enough to irrigate several thousand acres 
needs a concentrated population to use it. Dams and canals 
must be constructed at considerable expense, and irrigation is 
so laborious that a farmer cannot, by the labor of himself and 
family alone, cultivate nearly so many acres as in the moister 
countries. But, on the other hand, there are some compensating 
advantages. Irrigated land usually requires no expensive fer- 
tilizers, for the irrigating waters not only bring the moisture, 
but also bring in solution the nitrogenous, phosphatic, and 
alkaline elements of fertility. The engineering conditions re- 
quire that the farms deriving their water from the same canal 
shall be situated in as compact an area as possible; thus mak- 
ing the length of canal, feeders, sluices, ditches, and rills as 
small as possible, and saving the loss of water by leakage and 
evaporation. Finally, this compactness of the farms allows the 
communal use of agricultural implements and the interchange of 
services among the farmers. For instance, a dozen or twenty 
farmers will take the same set of agricultural machinery, and, as 
a single body of laborers, will, in due season, plow, plant, cul- 
tivate, harvest, thresh, and cart away each other's crops. It is 
plain, too, that the irrigating canals must be common property, 
and every member of the community must have a right to a fair 
share of the water, without which his crop must perish. 

The significance of all this is far deeper than might at first 
appear. The conditions practically enforce a social organiza- 
tion having much in common with the ancient village commu- 
nities of Europe, or the existing village communities of south- 
ern Russia or of India. A village is necessary in order to use 


the water effectively and economically. The ownership and 
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location of lands must be subordinated to the general welfare, 
and cannot have that exclusively personal and absolute char- 
acter which attaches to the ownership of land in more favored 
regions. Individual rights must be subordinated in an excep- 
tional degree, and the whole community must be under an 
unusual amount of control. The social unit is no longer the 
individual, nor even the family, but the village community. 
The chief functionary of the Mormon community is the 
“bishop.” He is appointed by the central authority of the 
church, without the knowledge or consent of the people whose 
affairs he is to administer. He is subordinated to the church as 
completely as a Jesuit to his sacred society, and he is selected, 
above all things, for his zeal in its cause. He must, however, be 
a man of force, and able to command the respect and obedience 
of his people. Nominally he is only the pastor of bis flock and 
the agent of the church in matters purely ecclesiastical. He 
pretends before Gentiles to be nothing more than a counselor 
in secular matters, or, at most, a mere moderator of a small com- 
munity, with no power of enforcing any measure. In reality 
his powers are very great, for while they are advisory in form 
and name, they are dictatorial in fact. He controls the occu- 
pancy of the land of the village, assigning to each man his field, 
and fixing his allowance of water. The lands being essentially 
communal, and worked to a large extent co-operatively ; being, 
also, frequently changed, one field being abandoned and a new 
one opened, this arbitrary method not only works well, but is, 
on the whole, the best possible under the circumstances, The 
bishop also initiates and supervises all public improvements, 
bridges, roads, saw-mills, dams, ditches, school-houses, ete., exact- 
ing contribution of labor, material, and money. He is the 
arbiter of all disputes. The Mormon never goes of his own 
accord into a court of law. If he quarreis with his neighbor, 
or seeks redress of grievances, his appeal is not to the courts 
but to the church. The bishop will surely listen to his case, and 
decide it as fairly as he can upon its merits. But if he goes into 
court he will find jury and witnesses against him, no matter 
what the merits of his case may be. For it is to be noted here 
that the Mormon owes allegiance to the church above all and 
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before all; while the laws and courts of the United States re- 
ceive his allegiance and support just so far as they can be made 
useful in promoting the policy of the church, and no farther. 
The control of the church over its members in secular as 
well as in spiritual matters is indeed wonderful. And it is abso- 
lute to the last degree. The central feature of its polity is the 
“building up of Zion.” This means the complete dominion of 
the church in all things temporal as well as spiritual. The Mor- 
mon is a devout believer in his creed, in the dispensation of the 
living prophets, in the divine mission of the living saints, and in 
their right to govern in all things. His duty is to yield obedi- 
ence to the Lord’s anointed. He is, therefore, a willing subject 
and an instrument for the accomplishment of the divine purpose 
of bringing the whole earth under the reign of the saints of the 
Lord. Nor is this belief a mere dogma. It is a living and ani- 
mating purpose, for which he is ready to make sacrifices and 
efforts such as are made only by men filled with the spirit of 
zealots. In truth, the zeal and self-sacrifice of the Mormons has 
few parallels in history. It recalls the terrible earnestness of the 
Jesuits in the seventeenth century, or of the Scotch Covenanters 
in the time of Knox. At the call of the church the Mormon 
leaves home and fireside, wife and children, farm and herds, and 
receiving not a penny of subsidy, goes to the ends of the earth in 
search of proselytes. Or is a new village to be located and set- 
tled? Word is sent to the bishops of a dozen towns to name the 
men, who forthwith sell houses and gardens, abandon their fields, 


dispose of their standing crops, and converting the proceeds into 


wagons, provisions, tools, and clothing, bid adieu forever to their 
old homes, and marching hundreds of miles over mountains or 
across great canons, begin life over again in the places selected 
for them. The church bids them go, and does nothing for them, 
unless, as frequently happens, they are in danger of starving be- 
fore their first crop can be harvested. Rather than permit the 
new colony to fail, the church will, in extremity, come to the res- 
cue. In this way the Mormons have overflowed Utah and taken 
possession of much of the irrigable land of Arizona, of a large 
part of Idaho, and have established themselves in numerous 
localities in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Nevada. 
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The Mormon Church has always proclaimed a vigorous prop- 
aganda of its faith, and it has acted fully up to its profession. It 
has, indeed, made tremendous efforts, and has displayed courage 
and astuteness in spreading its doctrine. It has been sustained 
by the fierce zeal, the efforts, and self-sacrifice of its people. The 
spirit which priesthood and followers have displayed is that 
which has animated the intensest religious enthusiasts of history, 
and there can be no question that if there had been any call for 
martyrdom in the cause of this propaganda, the martyrs would 
have gone willingly and by thousands to the sacrifice, and gloried 
init. There is no hypocrisy in the Mormon’s zeal for the church. 
If he is wanted to preach among the Navajos or Apaches, he 
rides thither as fast as his horse can carry him. If the Board of 
Missions needs an apostle who is ready to risk being lynched in 
Arkansas or Mississippi, he is on the next railway train. If a 
missionary is needed to gather up the crofters of Scotland, the 
boors of Cornwall or Devonshire, the peasants of Norway or 
Denmark, he is in the steerage of the next ocean steamship. In 
every case he has probably left, at a day’s notice, some pleasant 
cottage, surrounded with fruits and flowers, abandoned a thriv- 
ing farm, bid farewell to a young wife and little children whom 
he loves as we love ours, to companions with whom he has 
romped and played and ridden from childhood, and has thrown 
his wife and children and all his worldly goods upon the Lord’s 
merey. From the church he receives nothing for himself, no 
pay, not even reimbursement. He follows literally the scriptural 
injunction to leave wife and children and all that he has, and 
taking neither staff nor scrip, goes forth to preach the gospel. 
The building up of Zion is not merely a song to be sung at Sun- 
day worship, but a real labor for every man’s hand. To fight 
the good fight is not merely a theme for the bishop to enlarge 
upon in his sermon, but every true Mormon is a genuine soldier 
in the ranks of a church militant, ready to march and fight and 
die if need be when the word of command is given. And that 
word is often given and rarely disobeyed. 

The organization of the hierarchy is not a simple one. In- 
deed, the Gentile is not permitted to know the real inner organi- 
zation nor its method of working behind the scenes. There is a 
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nominal and a real one, the real one being that with which we 
are most concerned. So far as appears outwardly, the supremacy 
of the system is vested in what is termed the First Presidency. 
It consists of a president and two councilors, whose powers, 
though probably not unlimited, are at least undefined. The only 
visible limits are the faith and submission of the people, and 
these are almost boundless. Their sessions are secret, and their 
instructions are secretly transmitted to their subordinates. To 
enforce their orders and discipline without any legal machinery, 
might seem at first to be a difficult matter. But it is not so. 
There is no enforcement in the strict sense of the word, for dis- 
obedience is rarely attempted and force is not necessary, nor 
would it be employed if it were. The refusal of obedience by a 
Mormon puts him practically under an interdict and a virtual 
boycott of a peculiarly painful and cogent kind. Even though 
the church may forbear to excommunicate him, he is under a 
ban which makes life intolerable. He is an intruder in a com- 
munity where before he was a member. His position is far 
worse than that of a Gentile, for a Gentile, having never risen to 
grace, cannot fall from it. Henceforth he is an object of mingled 
pity and aversion to the only human beings he knows. 

Perhaps the best illustration that can be given of the ascend- 
ency of the priesthood on the one hand, and of the faith and sub- 
mission of the people on the other, may be found in the history 
of the “ United Order of Enoch,” as it was termed. About fif- 
teen years ago the church proposed that the people of each village 
should deliver all their personal property into a common fund 
at an assessed valuation. The land was practically communized 
and in control of the church already. The reason for communiz- 
ing other property was alleged to be the need of capital; and if 
the entire property of the community were concentrated into a 
single fund under a single management, the greatest material 
wants of the people would be at once met. Each man’s interest 
in the general fund was to be proportional to the valuation of 
his contribution. He was also required to labor for the “ order,” 
as it was termed, being credited with all labor so performed, and 
entitled to receive from the order both in proportion to his labor 
and to his contributed capital. Thus the three constituents of 
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wealth, land, labor, and capital, were to become the property 
of the church, and to be managed at its discretion. The propo- 
sition did not meet with the unanimous unquestioning acceptance 
which had generally been given to the calls of the church. There 
was considerable reluctance on the part of some of the more 
thrifty and successful saints to give up all that they possessed. 
But the church pressed hard. The most eminent apostles and 
bishops traveled from village to village preaching with unwonted 
fervor, making glowing promises, and stimulating the faith of the 
people. ‘Their success was great. The order was established in 
every town and village in Utah, and though there were some re- 
calcitrants, the people as a whole surrendered all to the church; 
their little hoards of cash and their maturing crops, their horses, 
cattle, and sheep, their wagons, harness, plows, and _ harrows, 
their churns, sewing-machines, and cooking stoves. The result 
was what might have been expected—speedy and general bank- 
ruptey. 

Although the ascendency of the church over the people is 
very great, the priesthood have felt with increasing pressure a 
countervailing influence. It comes from circumstances directly 
connected with their own growth and development. So long as 
the Mormons were not populous; so long as they were poor and 
dependent upon mutual help and co-operation; so long as their 
industries were domestic, agricultural, and pastoral only, the 
complete control by a hierarchy was an easy matter. But with 
increasing population and wealth, with the opening of mines of 
gold, silver, coal, and iron, with the construction of many rail- 
ways and the diversification of industry, the task becomes far 
more difficult. The personal and patriarchal government of the 
priest, who has only to declare to a confiding but poor and 
ignorant congregation, “Thus saith the Lord,” to gain willing 
obedience, ‘is not calculated to succeed so well in a community 
of higher intelligence and much greater wealth. Important in- 
terests, accumulated capital, diversified industry, cannot, in the 
nature of things, be subject to the arbitrary and capricious rule 
of a dictator who has no higher warrant for his dictum than the 
“Book of Covenants ” or the revelation of some prophet in Salt 
Lake City. Large communities and important interests can be 
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safely regulated only by fixed laws, which must have the stable 
character of statutes; and their application must be made with 
the colorless, passionless logic which is supposed to characterize 
the judicial bench. The leading Mormons recognize the chang- 
ing status of the problem; nay, they are keenly alive to it. 
But their difficulties are greatly multiplied by the fact that 
Utah is not a sovereign State, competent to make its own laws. 
Perceiving the necessity of a more civilized machinery of gov- 
ernment and of substituting statutory for arbitrary control, the 
Mormons are anxious to make their own statutes and appoint 
their own officers to execute them. So great is the desire to 
obtain the sovereign powers of a State that they are willing to 
provide the strongest possible constitutional guarantees for the 
prohibition of polygamy. In other words, the Mormon offers to 
trade off his polygamy in exchange for the right to make laws 
for himself, and thus get rid of all possible interference by the 
general government. In brief, he promises to give up polygamy 
if the United States Government will let him alone. With 
respect to this proposition, it may be said that all that any terri- 
torial population wants of statehood is the privilege of making 
its own laws, electing its own officers, and regulating its own 
internal affairs subject to the Constitution of the United States, 
and that the Mormons ask no more. Why, therefore, should it 
be refused them? The answer is simple enough. The other 


Territories which have become States have had populations 


whose aims and purposes, whose temper and aspirations, whose 
social and political ideas were in harmony with those of the 
States already united. Not only were the State constitutions 
professedly republican in form, but they expressed the true feel- 
ing and polity of the communities which framed them. Thus 
every new State brought with it an accession of strength and a 
new bond to the Union, a reinforcement of national power and 
national harmony. In the case of Utah the prospect is that, if it 
were made a State, a hostile power would be erected in the heart 
of our domain. Though the written instrument of the constitu- 
tion might breathe the spirit of Hamilton or Jefferson, the Mor- 
mon people would breathe the spirit of Brigham Young. It 
might be republican enough in profession; the practice of the 
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proposed State would inevitably be hierarchic. The aims and 
aspirations of the Mormons are in complete contrast with those 
of the rest of the people. Their kingdom is not of this earth 
To them there are but two classes of people in the world, Mor. 
mons and Gentiles; and between Mormon and Gentile there is, 
in their estimation, a never-ending succession of war and truce, 
but never anything like peace and good will, much less any- 
thing like true union and co-operation. 

The proposed constitution of Utah would prove to be a mere 
delusion. In saying this I do not mean to accuse the Mormons 
of deliberate treachery or falsehood, nor even to impugn their 
sincerity. Quite probably they are willing to make large prom- 
ises to secure independence, and with every intention of keeping 
them. But a community or people is not like an individual. 
No man can bind his children; no generation can bind the next; 
no official can bind his successor in office. But, what is still 
more to the purpose, the convictions, longings, and aspirations of 
a people can no more be controlled by constitutions or codes of 
law in opposition to those convictions than the tides of the ocean 
can be suppressed by act of Congress. A law, whether organic 
or statutory, which has not an overwhelming public sentiment 
behind it, is a practical nullity, unless indeed it is enforced by 
a despotic government backed by a resistless military power. 
Whatever promises, therefore, may now be made, we may be sure 
will be forgotten when the object for which they are made has 
been irrevocably 


ained. ‘Those who make these promises are 


g 
promising more than they can perform. 

The people of Utah are unfit for statehood. Suffrage there 
is a farce. The Mormon is told by his bishop for whom he 
must vote, and he obeys. There are never two parties among 
them; nay, there is not even one. Thus the very foundation of 
republican government is a mere shadow without substance. 
Suffrage is an empty form, in which the voters simply express 
the will of their priests and prophets and not their own, if, 
indeed, they can be said to have any will of their own. The 
Mormon problem in this country has much in common with the 
Irish problem in the British Empire. A people whose religion, 
traditions, social customs, temperament. and aspirations are in 
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utter contrast with those of the dominating people, is consumed 
with the desire to establish its own national life and work out a 
destiny conformably to its own ideas. Between the two races 
there exists what Mr. Seward well termed “an irrepressible con- 
flict.” Concessions by the imperial power will only aggravate 
the difficulty, for the more that is conceded the more will be 
demanded. The demand for home rule is but the prelude for 
demands still more sweeping. Ireland really wants complete 
independence, and will be satisfied with nothing less. If she 
were to have it she would be a hostile nation, imbittered by the 
recollection of eight centuries of galling servitude, and would 
bend all her energies to repay it with interest. Nor can this 
people be justly blamed. It is inconceivable how an Irish Celt 
can be otherwise than a mortal foe of England. On the other 
hand, England is entitled to the right of self-defense as well as 
other nations. If by letting the subject people go she will only 
raise up an hereditary and mortal enemy in sight of her own 
coasts, whom she must reconquer and resubjugate before she can 
regain safety and peace, she had better tighten her grip rather 
than relax it. The case of Utah is much the same. The Mor- 
mon is a hostile faction within our own borders, His religion, 
his social organism, his aspirations, make him the foe of the 
national power. He aspires to independence and to the erection 
of a State within the national domain and hostile to it. What- 
ever concession is made to him will be sedulously used to weaken 
and embarrass the national government. It will be giving him 
a club to break our.own heads. If much is conceded to him, the 
necessity of taking it back will soon become apparent. If Utah 
is made a sovereign StateShe will become intolerable, a chronic 
rebel and nullifier, who must be conquered by force and reduced 
again to the territorial condition of dependence. The erection 
of a State of the Union whose population consisted of Turks or 
Afghans, would not be a worse blunder or fraught with more 
dangerous consequences than the creation of a State composed 
of Mormons. 
C. E, Dutton. 





IRISH LANDLORDISM. 


Mr. JULIAN STURGIS, in his article, ‘‘ The Cause of Irish Dis- 
content,” published in the Forum for February, appears to con- 
tend that the Irish trouble is due, in the first place, to the fact 
that the people are Catholic and not Protestant. Then it is his 
conviction that the Catholic tenant-farmer has himself to blame 
for his deplorable condition, because, instead of working as hard 
as he should, he is aiming at getting his land for nothing. Next, 
it appears to Mr. Sturgis that the demand for home rule is 
unreal in itself and absurd, because there is nothing which an 
Irish parliament could do that could not be better done by the 
imperial Parliament in London. And, finally, he declares his 
conviction that the only real trouble in Ireland is that the island 
is over-populated, for which evil the remedy is emigration. 

As to the first of these several contentions, it may be re- 
marked that if you take from one class of men—Catholies, for 
example—the best and most favorably situated lands in any 
given province, and hand them over to another class of men— 
say, Protestants—you may naturally expect to find the latter 
rather better off than the former. This is precisely what has 
happened in Ulster. No blame attaches to the Protestants of 
that province in this matter ; but any boasting that they are a su- 
perior people because they are Protestants, is surely out of place 
when it is remembered that for generations they have occupied 
the best lands in the province; while the Catholics, originally 
the occupants of these lands, have long since been driven from 


them, and compelled to take refuge upon mountain or other infe- 
rior land. All that is true in this matter is, that some Protestant 
farmers are richer than some Catholics ; but, then, it is equally 
true that some Catholics are richer than some Protestants. In 
fact, the comparison, as between Catholics and Protestants, is 
altogether misleading. Again, Protestant Ulster is, as a matter 
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of fact, not a whit more prosperous than Leinster or Munster, 
as plainly appears from the following table: 


Population, 
1881. 


1,282,881 
1,323,910 
1,739,542 
813,506 


Leinster 
Munster 
ES sw cumkie die a 
Pn 


Population, 
1881. 


1,282,881 
1,823,910 
1,739,542 


Leinster 
Munster 
i can wih bh 


Income-tax 
Assessments, 
1879-s0 


£13,272,202 
7,980,076 
9,952,289 
2,995,438 
Valuation of 


Ratable 
Property. 


£4,711,198 
3,365, 182 
4,348,713 


Income-tax 
Assessments 


Inhabitant 
£10 6 9 
. 4 7 
5145 
313 7 
Valuation 
ver 
Inhebitant. 
£3.13 5 
210 10 
2911 


Connaught 813,506 1,431,019 115 2 

So that from these very “material” points of comparison, 
Ulster ranks only above Connaught. 
ulation in Ulster than in any other province, and the assessments 
to the income tax are higher there than either in Connaught or 
Munster; but it will be seen that, per head of the population, 
Ulster still ranks but third in this particular. 

Another set of figures gives a similar result. The decrease 


of population in Ireland between 1871 and 1881 was as follows: 


True there is a larger pop- 


5.38 per cent. 
5.26 * 
EOE PETE TOO ET OTT ETN OS MRA. 


Connaught — 


Ulster also contains more than a third of the worst class of 
houses in the entire country. 


The comparison is necessarily in- 
stituted on the basis of the Jast census (1881), but no relative 


change of any magnitude has since taken place. 

Facts like these cannot be gainsaid. They certainly do not 
bear out the contention that because Ulster has a large Protest- 
ant element the province is therefore more prosperous than any 
other. The truth is, there is no bigger bubble blown by anti- 
home-rulers than this about “ prosperous Protestant Ulster.” 

But outside of Protestant Ulster we have. according to Mr. 
Sturgis, the real Ireland, and it is to this real Ireland that he 
goes for his typical Irish tenant-farmer. He certainly is a pecul- 
iar compound—if we accept Mr. Sturgis’s estimate of him. He 


is at once “shrewd and quick-witted ;” “an excellent husband 
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and father, full of kindness and affection;” his children have 
“clever, inquiring faces,” with “ not a brutal face among them ;” 
and, finally, he himself is “by nature amiable to all the world.” 
But, while [ must confess that the above description of the 
average Irish tenant-farmer is rather flattering than otherwise, I 
should like to ask Mr. Sturgis why a man with so many excel- 
lent qualities should be so indifferent as Mr. Sturgis makes him 
out to be to the proper cultivation of his land, and so great a 
dolt as to imagine that he will ever get his land for nothing. 

The Irish tenant-farmer is not the shrewd, clever, quick- 
witted man, the affectionate husband and father, and, at the 
same time, the idle and indifferent farmer, which he is alleged to 
be. Naturally he is as industrious and as thrifty as any other 
farmer, but he has learned by long and bitter experience that 
all his industry and thrift do not make him a bit better off. 
What but industry and thrift could have enabled the Irish tenant- 
farmer to pay the exorbitant rent which, it is now proved to 
demonstration, he has been compelled to pay in the past, but 
which it is no longer possible for him to pay, any more than it 
was possible for the Israelites of old to make bricks without 
straw? Take a few of the most recent examples. A number 
of Lord Castletown’s tenants having applied to have fair rents 
fixed, obtained the following reductions from the land courts: * 








Rent fixed by Rent fixed 

Old Rent. Sub-commission. on Appeal 

Tenant. ££ «a. 4. £ sd a «<4 
SR is ic csc pevneesauuse 10 0 0 § 0 0 610 0 
Reps. of A. and E. Campion.......... 30 3 10 22 0 0 24 0 0 
RA COINS 65 ssid ovcisdiesccsnes 36 16 8 24 0 0 24 0 0 
Be SR rasidasccncacsseceyen vac 21 0 8 14 0 0 14 0 0 
" TT MTCC EEE Re eee 338 8 8 19 0 0 19 0 0 
William Davin........ jeaseseneeue 15 11 0 1010 0 1010 0 
~~ . Tadktheveves kthageeaa wens 18 15 8 2 0 0 13 0 0 
PO nda Saka ks née kencticenls 4118 0 29 0 0 29 0 0 
Christopher Fogarty.................. 17 0 0 10 0 0 1110 0 
PEE SINR, oo kisisxesccsdcns..« 20°08 2410 0 2410 0 
IE Biv irs 60K 6eeseesscdes’s 20 6 2 13 10 0 13 10 0 
Is sis Siscewecdenereus 74 0 0 47 0 0 6 0 0 
John Hanrahan, jun.............+++- 28 0 0 17 0 0 21 00 
i iisastabcabebaveiancess £382 17 0 £24710 0 £275 10 0 


* Sitting of Appeal Court at Kilkenny on the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 
and 14th January, 1888. 
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In these instances it will be seen that after two trials in each 
case—one before the Sub-commission, and another before the 
Chief Land Commission, sitting as an appeal court—these tenants 
have obtained a reduction amounting, in the aggregate, to £107. 
Is it by “ idleness and indifferent farming” that the tenants 
have been able to pay these rack rents heretofore? The thing 
is ridiculous on the face of it. Take the case of Rody Campion 
on the preceding page. This tenant has had £14 fixed as a 
fair rent. He has, however, been paying for a long period £21; 
that is to say, fifty per cent. more than he ought to have been 
paying. One wonders whether Mr. Sturgis, had he been com- 
pelled to pay fifty per cent. more than his just obligations for 
some years past, would have been able to do so by the aid of 
idleness or indifference to his business, or whether he would 
have quite so cleanly and comfortable a home as he presumably 
enjoys to-day. Here is another case, in which another “noble 
lord” is the landlord—Lord Ashbrook—and one Richard Gan- 
non is the tenant. The case was decided on appeal at the same 
time as the cases given above. The old rent was £85, and the 
new rent has been fixed at £56. In this instance the tenant has 
been paying a little more than fifty per cent. too much, viz., £29. 
If Richard Gannon had been permitted to put that £29 per 
annum in his own pocket, or to expend it on his own farm, he 
might have made himself, his family, and his farm fit to be 
looked at by even Mr. Sturgis with unalloyed admiration. 

Take one more case, that in which Lord Langford is the 
landlord and John Liston the tenant. The old rent was £35, 
but the new rent is £21, showing that in this instance the 
tenant has been paying £14 per annum more than he ought to 
have been paying; that is to say, very considerably more than 
fifty per cent. But why multiply instances? The reductions 
made by the Commissions, all officered by landlord partisans, 
are quite inadequate; but they certainly prove, as far as they 
go, that it is a simple calumny to describe the Trish tenant- 
farmer as an idle and indifferent farmer. The land commis- 
sioners are not orators of the type Mr. Sturgis holds in such 
contempt, but their actions speak louder in condemnation of 
landlordism than any such orators’ words. 
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However, let us pass to another class of testimony, again 
eschewing the unreliable Irish orator. Sir James Caird is a 
Scotsman, and a recognized authority on agriculture. In a let- 
ter to the London “ Times,” in March, 1886, Sir James wrote : 

‘** The land in Ireland is held by two distinct classes of tenants : the small 
farmers, who pay rent from £1 to £20, and the comparatively large farmers, 


who pay rent from £20 upward. Of the first class there are 538,000 holdings ; 
of the second class, 121,000. The rent payable by the first class is £3,572,000 


Din, 


yearly, and by the second class, £6,845,000. Five-sixths of the Irish tenants 
thus pay about one-third of the total rental, and one-sixth pay nearly two- 
thirds. If the present price of agricultural produce continue, I should fear 
that from the land held by the large body of poor farmers in Ireland any 
economic rent has for the present disappeared.” 


Now, the prices to which Sir James Caird referred did not con- 
tinue; they actually fell still lower. In face of facts like these, 
which, of course, have escaped Mr. Sturgis’s survey, is it neces- 
sary to invent a “shrewd and clever,” but still thriftless, farmer 
to account for the difficulty of paying rent in Ireland? 

Further, take the testimony of another Scotsman, and this 
time a Scotch landlord, Mr. S. Laing, late member of Parliament 
for Orkney and Shetland. Mr. Laing owns a small property in 
Orkney, his native island, where, he says, “the conditions of 
small holdings are very similar to those which prevail in the 
poorer districts of Ireland.” ‘Having paid repeated visits to 
those districts during the last five or six years,” Mr. Laing was 
led “ to make a great many inquiries as to the scale of rents and 
conditions of tenure,” as compared with those of his own coun- 
try ; and he took his own rents as a standard of comparison, be- 
cause “ they represented a fair average of those on larger estates.” 
“The rent proper for the land, without improvements,” says Mr. 
Laing, “ was certainly not more than six or seven shillings per 
acre,” “‘and this for land very far superior to the average land 
of small Irish holdings.” Again, Mr. Laing says: 

**T believe you might search the west of Ireland through, from Donegal to 
Kerry, and hardly find a single small holding where the rent is as low as this 


for land of the same quality ; and you would find thousands where it is far 
higher for vastly worse land.” 


As to “the state of things among the larger farmers in the more 
fertile counties of Ireland,” Mr. Laing affirms that 
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‘* The scale of rents was generally too high, and only paid by the tenants 
putting up with worse lodging, food, and clothing, and living generally at a 
lower and more penurious standard than that of farmers of a similar class in 
England or Scotland.” 


With regard to the small holdings, Mr. Laing was satisfied that 
the rents were excessive. In whole districts he says he found the 
rents averaged thirty or forty per cent. above Griffith’s valuation, 
and “on many estates they had been screwed up to double.” And 
it appears that, at the time of the coming into operation of the 
Land Act of 1881, Mr. Laing told Mr. Forster, who was then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, that instead of the rents being reduced 
too much—as the Irish landlords complained they were—the 
abatements granted were too little; and that unless the follow- 
ing years were prosperous ones, “ the Land Act would infallibly 
break down, because the judicial rents could not be paid.” It 
has since become impossible to pay the judicial rents, and the 
Tory landlord government has had to admit the fact, while the 
Land Commission has been empowered to make reductions in 
such judicial rents. But these reductions are quite inadequate ; 
for whereas the prices of agricultural produce have declined 
some thirty per cent. since 1881, these reductions average but 
thirteen per cent. upon the judicial rents fixed under the Land 
Act of that year. 

I have quoted Mr. Laing at some length, first, because Mr. 
Sturgis objects to the testimony of Irish orators (and I strongly 
suspect Mr. Sturgis would place me in that category); but sec- 
ondly, because I cannot conceive how any man of unbiased 
mind, upon weighing this testimony of a Scotch landlord, and 
taking it in connection with the proceedings of the Land Com- 
missions, can come to any other conclusion than that Mr. Stur- 
gis’s presentation of the Irish tenant-farmer is a gross carica- 
ture, and based either upon an unpardonable ignorance of facts or 
an incapacity to see their bearings. The truth is, that the Irish 
farmer is not the idle, good-for-nothing character which his land- 
lord and agent, and their set, with a view to justify their own 
conduct, pretend that he is. The Irish tenant-farmer lives in a 
hovel, and allows his children to run about half clad, and does 
all those things which entertain Mr. Sturgis so mightily, be- 
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cause until quite recently he was entirely at the mercy of a grasp- 
ing, avaricious landlord, who, knowing that his victim could 
not, in the absence of alternative means of livelihood, abandon 
his farm with the readiness of an English or Scotch tenant, 
fleeced him mercilessly. The Irish tenant has learned now to 
put his “ shrewdness ” and his “cleverness ” to better use, and he 
has found that a landlord, after all, is a very impotent personage, 
if only all his tenants combine and act for defensive purposes 
as one man. That they should do tbis is, no doubt, a very 
grave offense in the eyes of the landlords and their auxiliaries; 
but it does not justify Mr. Sturgis in making the statement that 
the Irish tenant-farmer wishes to get his land for nothing. Mr. 
Sturgis has given us, in a very off-hand style, what he con- 
ceives to be the desire of the Irish farmer; but he has probably 
abstained from any description of the Irish landlord, for the 
reason that the slightest approximation to the truth in such a 
description would completely discredit his portraiture of the 
Irish farmer. Now, after the little that has been said of the 
character of the Irish landlord, I will even venture to ask, 
Would it be in any way remarkable if the Irish farmer did de- 
sire to be rid of his landlord without buying him out? I 
think it would not. The Irish landlord stands convicted, on the 
testimony of courts of his own nominating, of having for years 
taken from his tenants rents which were monstrously unjust; 
and he must not be surprised now if, in the squaring of accounts, 
that circumstance is taken into consideration. 

There are, of course, many other points in Mr. Sturgis’s paper 
that might be dealt with; but the public, I imagine, will not 
place much reliance upon his diagnosis of the Irish trouble, or 
much confidence in his proposed remedies, when they discover 
that it can hardly have been by accident that the character of 
the Irish landlord was entirely left out of view in his article. 

But I may be permitted, perhaps, to add a few observations 
upon the questions of home rule and emigration, upon which 
Mr. Sturgis has written so dogmatically. It is a grave fault, in 
the eyes of Mr. Sturgis, that the Irish farmer should desire home 
rule as a means to an end, and a still graver fault that that 
end should be the getting rid of the landlords without compen- 
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sation. Now, it is perfectly true that the Irish farmer desires 
home rule as a means to an end, and I never heard of any 
people in the world who regarded self-government in any other 
way. But it is not true that home rule is desired as a means 
of getting rid of the landlords without paying them what is 
strictly just for whatever is properly theirs. If the Irish land- 
lords had strict justice meted out to them, it is my belief that 
they would not be entitled to their fares from Dublin to Holy 
head. But no one recognizes more clearly than myself that strict 
justice in this case is impracticable, and I have not met with any 
representative home-ruler or any tenant-farmer who is not pre- 
pared to face the question of buying out the landlords in a 
reasonable spirit of compromise. The basis of such a compro- 
mise has been more than once formulated and practically ac- 
cepted by the Irish people. The landlords have rejected the 
proposal so far. However, there is abundant evidence that even 
they begin to recognize that the sands are fast running out. 

Home rule is desired as a means to an end, and the end which 
the Irish people have in view is the good government of their 
country. As to whether their demand in this respect is reason- 
able or not, or likely to be beneficial or not, two things may be 
said which ought to have weight with candid minds. The first 
is, that the present state of things is certainly neither good for 
Ireland nor for England. The second is, that all Liberal states- 
men of cabinet rank who have had any official experience of Ire- 
land—with the single exception of Lord Hartington—together 
with more than one Tory statesman of equal rank and of simi- 
lar experience, are in favor of home rule. 

Against the restoration of an Irish legislature we have, as a 
matter of course, the landlord class, which sold Grattan’s parlia- 
ment in 1801, while the English Tory party must also, for the 
present, be reckoned with as the chief obstacle to home rule. 
This opposition, however, is but a matter of policy. Tory 
opposition to Irish national self-government is no stronger than 
was the hostility of that party to the Liberal programme of an 
extended borough franchise in 1866; yet in 1867 Mr. Disraeli 
succeeded in persuading his followers to pass the Household-suf- 
frage Act, which conceded more to popular demand than the 
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proposals which the Tories rejected the previous year would have 
done had they become law. 

Certain it is that an Irish parliament could not do much 
worse for Lreland than the English Parliament is now doing. 
Kqually certain it is that, notwithstanding Mr. Sturgis’s inability 
to see it, there is much that an Irish parliament could do for 
Ireland more effectually than the best-intentioned English legis- 
lature. In the first place, an Irish parliament would bring the 
people and the law into sympathetic, instead of, as now, bitterly 
hostile, relations. An Irish parliament could carry out exten- 
sive schemes of arterial drainage, one of the most pressing needs 
of Ireland. It could facilitate the reclamation of several million 
acres of land now waste. It could open up the remoter parts of 
the country by light railways, develop the coast and deep-sea 
tisheries, encourage the many industries which once flourished 
under the fostering care of a native legislature, and many more 
which spring directly out of the tilling of the soil ; and do all these 
things, as well as carry on the ordinary business of the coun- 
try, much more effectively than an English parliament, simply 
because an Irish parliament would be composed of men who, 
knowing their country’s needs, and being above all things solic- 
itous for its welfare, would not find themselves hampered at 
every turn by being compelled to obtain the approval, for their 
proposals, of men unfamiliar with the country and not particu- 
larly concerned for its welfare, who are at the same time absorbed, 
as British members of Parliament, in the concerns of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and in various imperial matters. 

The Irish farmer desires home rule, then, because he be- 
lieves that it would mean the development of the natural and 
manufacturing resources of the country, and the consequent pros- 
perity of agriculture. And with that prosperity he believes the 
population of the country would cease to decline. Emigration 
from a country like Ireland, in which, under a sympathetic gov- 
ernment, there would be ample room and resources for treble 
the present population, is a remedy worse than the disease it is 
designed to cure. Not of productive laborers does Ireland need 
to be relieved, but of unproductive monopolists and consumers. 
Once get rid of Irish landlordism and the wretched misgovern- 
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ment with which it is inextricably bound up, and the prosperity 
of Ireland is assured. 

In criticising Mr. Sturgis’s various assertions and arguments, 
I have not felt it necessary to travel beyond the lines which he 
has followed in his article. I might have added, to the reasons 
already given why the Irish farmers are favorable to home rule, 
such influences, natural and national, as impel every civilized 
people, whether agricultural or not, to give a decided preference 
toa rule of their own choice over one that is imposed upon them 
by another nation, no matter how much more prosperous or pow- 
erful. I could also have adduced the universal testimony of 
history as to the comparative prosperity and contentment which 
follow the substitution of national self-government for the domi- 
nation of a subjugating power. Instances such as those of mod- 
ern Greece when freed from Turkish rule, of Belgium and Hol- 
land when separated, of Norway and Sweden when a federal 
tie succeeded a system of centralization, and of Hungary when 
granted a legislature at Buda-Pesth, could have been added to the 
number that are found in the twenty-four home-ruled colonies 
lying under the political eye of Mr. Sturgis within the organiza- 
tion of the British Empire. But reasoning by analogy, even 
though supported by unquestioned facts, is not admitted into 
this home-rule controversy by opponents such as Mr. Sturgis. 
We are “ Irish, you know,” and the fate that has made us a race 
so dissimilar in many respects from that of our present rulers, 
would seem to have limited the extent of their good will toward 
us to a brace of “remedies”—Westminster and emigration—to 
which we owe not only the loss of four millions of our popula- 
tion within the last forty years, but every other evil and humilia- 
tion of which the world has cognizance in the present poverty 
and discontent of our country. 

MICHAEL Davitt. 





STEAM AND ITS RIVALS. 


From the time of Hero, twenty centuries or more ago, steam 
has held its own as the agent and vehicle of all motive energy 
in all the complex operations of developing civilization. First 
known at the very dawn of the historical period as a mere toy, 
or possibly as one of the means employed by the priesthood for 
deluding the vulgar herd and impressing them with the power 
of the deities, the steam-engine has taken a more and more 
important place in the economy of the nations, until now, still 
unrivaled, it does the work of the civilized world. To the lay- 
man, unfamiliar with the nature of thermo-dynamic transforma- 
tions and their limitations, wondering at the tremendous power 
exhibited by the machinery of the transatlantic steamer as it 
drives ten thousand tons of ship and cargo across the ocean at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour, exerts the strength of fifteen 
thousand horses continually, does, in fact, what it would require 
the power of fiftv or sixty thousand horses to do, working in 
gangs eight hours each, the question must often present itself: 
Can it be possible that human genius, searching the hidden 
secrets of nature, will ever find a mightier force? Is it possible 
that steam can ever have a rival? On the other hand, the pro- 
fessional engineer, familiar with the work of steam in marine 
engine, in locomotive, and in mill, from whom that familiarity has 
taken away something of the feeling of awe which comes partly 
of novelty of impressions, and aware of the fact that of all the 
energy set free, in the form of heat-motign of molecules, in the 
furnace of the boiler, nearly nine-tenths is lost in the best of 
engines, mainly through causes which science indicates to be 
beyond control by any device known to man, wonders if this 
enormous waste must go on indefinitely, and whether it is not 
within the bounds of possibility that some coming inventor 
may, after a time, find a way to utilize the full measure of stored 
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energy in our coal-fields, and to convert a fair proportion of the 
ninety per cent. now lost into useful work, by transformation of 
chemical energy more directly into mechanical power. 

The science of thermo-dynamics teaches that heat and mechan- 
ical energy are only different phases of the same thing, the one 
being the motion of molecules, and the other that of masses or 
the production of work by overcoming resistances. In either 
case, the measure of the energy or the work is the product of a 
resistance into the space through which it is overcome, or the 


intensity of a pressure into the volume through which it is 
operative, as in the steam cylinder of an engine; or it is the 
product of the mass or masses in motion into the squares of their 


velocities. In the latter case, the energy is stored in the moving 
mass, or in the flying molecules, and can be, by proper methods, 
converted into useful work, as when the energy of steam drives 
the piston of the locomotive. Heat is molecular motion, and the 
pressure of steam or of gases is due to the effort of the confined 
particles, moving at enormous velocities, to break through the 
walls of the chamber in which they are confined. These mole- 
cules are exceedingly minute; but their high velocities give 
them the power of producing considerable pressures, and the 
pressure observed by the barometer or by the steam gauge is the 
aggregate effect of the unintermitting impacts of countless mole- 
cules on the area which receives and transmits that pressure. 
Approximate determinations made by physicists indicate that 
the molecules of hydrogen, for example, at common atmospheric 
temperature and pressure, are distant from one another, on the 
average, about ;s}o5 Of a millimeter, or sz}5y of an inch; while 
their diameters are not far from 3}, that amount. The smallest 
mass visible to the microscopist of to-day has a volume capable 
of inclosing a hundred millions of such molecules. 

The higher the temperature of the mass, the greater the 
rapidity of motion ; and the greater the pressure and the closer 
the approximation of the particles one to another, the more fre- 
quent the impact of each upon the confining boundary ; both 
effects being observed when, as in the steam-boiler, or in a gas- 
engine, heat is imported into the mass from the combustible in 
which it had been previously stored. It is known that the 
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quantity of power, of energy, stored in any case is proportional 
to the quantity of matter, and to its temperature, measured from 
what is called the “absolute zero,” a point far below the zero 
of the thermometer, and at which it is presumed heat-motion 
ceases. From this it follows that, on the introduction of a mass 
of working fluid into any heat-engine at an observed tempera- 
ture, and its rejection at any lower temperature, there being no 
wastes, and the change of temperature being due to the conver- 
sion of the heat-energy into mechanical energy, the proportion 
of the original store so converted must be measured by the range 
of temperature worked through, divided by the initial tempera- 
ture, measured from the absolute zero, about 278° on the centi- 
grade scale, or 460° on the Fahrenheit scale, below ordinary 
zero. The most efficient steam-engines work from about 350° 
Fahrenheit down to about 110° or 120° ; or, on the absolute scale, 
from about 810° down to 580°. The highest possible efficiency 
is thus only sufficient to convert the proportion *147$8° = 0.28 
into mechanical energy, and of this twenty-eight per cent. a 
quarter or a third is generally lost at the boiler, if we measure 
the original stock at the furnace; not less than ten per cent. is 
wasted by friction and resistances of the engine itself; and from 
one-tenth to one-quarter of what remains is wasted by conduction 
and radiation inside and outside the cylinder, in consequence of 
the fact that we are compelled to make our machinery of metal, 
a good conductor and radiator of heat. So that only about 
0.28—0.07—0.02 —0.05=0.14 per cent. of the potential energy 
stored in the coal, during the carboniferous era, by the chemical 
forces awakened by the heat of the sun in those days when there 
was light, but when the lights in the firmament were still 
obscured by the mists and fogs of a world all tropical, is, with 
the best efforts of the greatest engineers since Watt, utilized for 
the benefit of mankind. 

With gas-engines the case is as yet no better. The range of 
temperature available and the initial temperature of the working 
fluid are greater than with the steam-engine; but, in order to pre- 
vent injury to the machine by the heat of the burning gases, it 
is found necessary to inclose the cylinder in a water jacket to 


keep it cool, and about one-half of all the heat produced is lost 
23 
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by this apparatus. The friction of the machine is also greater, 
in proportion to work done, than in the steam-engine, and the 
machine, though displacing the steam-engine in some cases, in 
small powers, cannot be looked upon as a seriously dangerous 
rival as yet. But we can see that the steam-engine cannot be 
expected to be rapidly, nor perhaps greatly, improved hereafter ; 
it is near its very best, apparently ; while we can see possibilities 
in the gas-engine which indicate that we may yet find in it a 
much more effective machine than it is to-day. Engines of this 
class tested by the writer have given efficiencies as high as 
seventeen per cent., notwithstanding the waste by the jacket; 
could that waste be evaded, the gas-engine, now superior in 
thermo-dynamic efficiency to the steam-engine, would become a 
machine of more than double efficiency. The serious loss in 
friction to which it is subject must continue an obstacle until a 
way is found to work with higher pressures. The immediate 
outlook indicates, apparently, that the work of the world must 
continue, for a long time at least, to be done by the steam-engine, 
if its only possible rival is the gas-engine ; but that the latter will 
displace the former, for small powers, because of its greater con- 
venience of operation, its freedom from the risk incurred where 
a steam-boiler is used, and its compactness. Its improvement to 
such an extent as to permit its application far more extensively 
than at present, seems possible, and this may place it more nearly 
beside the steam-engine, as an economical motor, than to-day. 
On the other hand, the conversion of the ordinary steam-engine 
into a “superheated-steam engine” (steam-gas engine) would 
open the same possibilities in the direction of its improvement; 
and it is not impossible, though it seems now very improbable, 
that it is in that direction, combining high temperatures with 
high pressures, that the steam-engine is to make its next great 
advance. 

The hot-air engine has been brought out over and over again 
as the rival of steam and of the gas-engine; but the same facts 
and the same deductions apply here. In fact, a gas-engine is 
simply an air-engine in which the combustion of the fuel, in this 
case a gas, occurs in the engine itself, instead of in a separate 
furnace. This insures an opportunity to obtain a more complete 
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utilization of the heat developed, and is so far an advantage. 
The best air-engines are found to be very economical of fuel for 
small powers, and they use a cheaper fuel than the gas-engines. 
It is impossible to-day to say what are likely to be, in the future, 
the relative positions of these two motors; but the gradual re- 
duction of the cost of gas is giving the gas-engine some advan- 
tage, and it seems to be coming into use more rapidly than the 
hot-air engine. Probably for a long time to come each will find 
a place and will do a work for which it is peculiarly well fitted. 
The outlook would seem to be most favorable to the gas-engine. 
The waste in the furnace of its companion engine is, and prob- 
ably will continue to be, serious; while the thermo-dynamic 
efficiency of the gas-engine promises to become still higher in 
proportion to that of the other motors. It is the impression 
among scientific men that the possibilities, practically, are better 
for advance with the gas-engine than even with the steam-engine 
—certainly as regards small powers. 

The modern history of the steam-engine has been also the 
history of continually repeated attempts to supersede it by other 
forms of motor, usually by other forms of heat-engine. These 
attempts have, as a rule, involved the use of some other fluid 
than water as the motive substance, and the transformation 
of heat into mechanical energy by what were supposed to be 
other processes than that illustrated in the operation of the steam- 
engine. Before the establishment of the modern theory of ther- 
mo-dynamics, the nature of heat as energy not being understood 
and the laws of transformation of energy not being known, such 
efforts were countenanced and often earnestly encouraged by 
scientific men; but to-day no one having the slightest claim to 
scientific knowledge or authority looks for any great gain by 
substitution of one working substance for another. The num- 
ber of ignorant, self-deceived, or swindling promoters of such 
schemes does not, however, appear to be diminishing. On the 
contrary, it is the experience of the writer that they are rather 
becoming more numerous than ever. The stock argument used 
by this class of self-styled inventors now is: “ Scientific men have 
been deceived before; they may be deceived again, even in a 
matter in regard to which they are so positive as in this, They 
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cannot certainly affirm the impossibility of further advance in 
the efficiency of motors, and it is not impossible that the claims 
made for this, the Keely, or other beclouded scheme, may be 
based upon natural law.” For such advocates, the next step, 
the affirmation that a possibility is here identical with a reason- 
able probability, is easy, and many a really good business man, 
moved by no better evidence than this, has risked and lost 
thousands of dollars. One such doubtful “ invention,” in regard 
to which the writer was consulted, took several hundred thou- 
sands of dollars from the “ wolves,” and no one knows how much 
from the “lambs,” of Wall Street; and there is good reason to 
believe that another hardly less outrageous humbug has been for 
several years quietly fleecing sanguine but ignorant capitalists, 
and very possibly still more seriously. Its advocates have even 
claimed that they have received millions of dollars in exchange 
for their fabulous assurances of untold wealth to come. Expe- 
rience shows that it is vastly easier for such pretenders to secure 
capital for their foolish or wicked schemes than for a really good 
invention to find liberal backing and reliable support, such as 
James Watt received from his partner Boulton, in introducing 
the steam-engine. 

Such great promises and anticipations were not unfamiliar 
to engineers acentury ago. As early as 1797, the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Cartwright, one of the competitors of Watt in the intro- 
duction of the steam-engine, invented also a new engine, in which 
he proposed to use “ardent spirits or ether, or any other spirit 
more volatile than water,” as the working substance, supposing 
that the greater volatility and the consequently higher pressures 
attainable at a given temperature, and the smaller amount of 
heat demanded for vaporization, would reduce in the same pro- 
portion the cost of producing the power. This old argument is 
still heard from all the “ promoters” of similar schemes to-day. 
The fallacy lies in the facts that the greater the amount of heat 
which a fluid can take up in the process of vaporization, the 
greater the quantity of energy stored ; and the higher the press- 
ure at a given temperature, the less the amount of work obtain- 
able with agiven amount of expansion in the engine. The fluid 
of highest specific heat is most desirable as a motor fluid, and the 
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greater the latent heat of vaporization the better the substance 
as a working fluid, and as a reservoir and conveyer of energy. 
In a paper read by Mr. Babcock, lately President of the Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, in which this subject is treated at 
length and in a most interesting manner, it is stated that a Lon- 
don magazine, in 1826, published the following, which reads like 
the prospectus of a modern dealer in vaporous stocks: 


“One of the greatest discoveries yet made in navigation has transpired. 

Three-quarters of the fuel now used in navigation will be saved. 

The vapor of quicksilver is substituted for steam with similar machin- 

ery. . . . The saving of stowage is very considerable, and a ton of quick- 

silver will be sufficient to propel a vessel to India and back again, with an en- 
gine of 140 horse-power.” 


The best and most nearly successful of all the endeavors to 
use these lighter vapors in place of steam was that of Du Trem- 
bly, a French engineer, during the years 1842-50. His en- 
gine was known, and is still famous in history, as the “ binary- 
vapor engine.” First attempting the plan of Cartwright, and 
using ether, he finally adopted a form of engine in which a 
steam-engine was supplemented by a vapor-engine, the “ ex- 
haust” from the steam-engine, which ordinarily goes to the con- 
denser, being taken into a boiler containing ether; the surrender 
of the heat, which would have been otherwise rejected into the 
condenser of the steam-engine, evaporating the second fluid, and 
the vapor so produced working a second engine. He thus 
claimed to get double power at the cost of the working of an 
ordinary steam-engine. Eight French ships were fitted out with 
engines of this kind, and the report of the government commis- 
sion appointed to examine into their working stated that they 
required but 2.8 pounds of fuel per horse-power per hour, about 
one-half the amount required by the best engines of that time. 
But when we compare this vapor-engine with the modern steam- 
engine, adapted to work within a similarly wide range of tem- 
perature, the balance lies on the other side. As remarked by 
Professor Rankine, the greatest engineer and scientist of his day, 
the binary-vapor system is a means of rendering a wasteful steam- 
engine efficient; but it will not successfully compete with a well- 
designed and well-constructed steam-engine working within the 
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same range of temperature. Since the time of Du Trembly— 
whose engines were finally rejected on the ground of being 
dangerous, one of his ships having actually been burned in the 
harbor of Bahia—plans similar in principle to those of Cart- 
wright and of that inventor have been brought forward with 
marvelous frequency and regularity. The failure of the device 
of to-day is forgotten to-morrow, and a new “invention” of the 
same sort comes up the next day, and is pushed with the same 
enthusiasm and with the same rose-colored prospectuses ; and the 
always credulous public rewards the new orator and poet with 
the same liberality as it did his predecessors; then, the failure 
following with due promptness, the promoters retire, well com- 
pensated for their temporary hallucination, and the stockholders 
take their disappointment philosophically, or otherwise, accord- 
ing to temperament. Still the crop of credulous capitalists 
never grows less. Ether-engines, bisulphide-of-carbon engines, 
ammonia-engines, and carbonic-acid-gas engines, cloud-engines, 
and chloroform-engines come and go with all the certainty, if not 
the regularity, of the seasons, and each lives its short life and 
disappears, only to be succeeded by another of the same tribe. 
The race of uneducated inventors never dies, and the smooth- 
talking promoters find their prey ever ready. 

A few years ago, disappointed in the hope of being allowed 
to make a careful and crucial trial of the best of recent devices 
of this seductive class, for the benefit of a wealthy friend who 
was ready, if so advised, to “take a little stock,” the writer had 
a very complete study made of the several vapors best adapted 
for such use, thus securing a correct scientific comparison of the 
possibilities, if not of the practicabilities, of the several presump- 
tive rivals of steam as a motor. The work was very thoroughly 
done by Messrs. H. L. Gantt and D. H. Maury, and was subse- 
quently published in “Van Nostrand’s Magazine,” in the latter 
part of 1884. Briefly, the results were as follows: Comparing 
alcohol, ether, carbon-disulphide (bisulphide of carbon), and 
chloroform, the most promising of the available fluids, with water 
and its vapor, steam, it was found that, as the well-known laws 
of thermo-dynamics indicate, all were of precisely equal efficiency, 
if worked in perfect engines within the same range of temperature, 
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with no waste occurring other than that which has already been 
described in the earlier part of this paper as unavoidable. If 
worked, in each case, through the range of pressure familiar to us 
as employed in the steam-engine, it was found that steam re- 
quired the smallest engine to do a given amount of work. It was 
also the most economical, with the single exception of chloroform, 
which was a fraction of one per cent. better; quite too slight a 
difference to be considered, and probably much more than com- 
pensated by the greater waste by friction to be met with in the 
larger machine. Comparing them between the temperatures 
customary in the steam-engine as ordinarily operated, the re- 
sults were essentially the same; and when studied as working 
fluids, with the same back-pressures in all cases, substantially 
the same results were again found. The final conclusions were, 
beyond doubt, that, the limit being taken as the controllable 
and admissible pressure, steam is the most efficient of all, and 
that all the apparent advantages claimed under exceptional con- 
ditions for either of the less familiar vapors may be secured in 
the steam-engine by that increase of initial pressure illustrated 
continually in the history of that motor from the days of 
Watt. “None of the non-aqueous vapors will ever successfully 
compete with steam.” 

But it will be asked, as it has often been asked before, “‘ Are we 
not to expect something in this direction from the new materials 
and new forces coming into view, and continually being rendered 
more and more serviceable in so many ways by the engineer 
and the inventor? What is the outlook for the introduction of 
petroleum as a fuel? what for electricity as a motor? Is not 
the one likely to bring down the cost of the fuel? and is not the 
other certain, in some directions, at least, to supersede steam? ” 
As to the first, no one can to-day tell. The extent of available 
deposits of petroleum, the relative demand, and the consequent 
resultant price, are matters of pure speculation. No geologist 
can tell us what to expect, and these questions are only determi- 
nable by waiting and by experience. We shall learn in time; 
but no one can predict the outcome of the marvelous develop- 
ments of the oil and the gas deposits of our own and other 
countries. We naturally hope for much; we have already 
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realized much; but the geologists shake their heads, and it is 
certain that mineral oils cannot yet, under ordinary conditions, 
compete in cost with the coals as fuels for use in the boiler of 
the steam-engine. 

As to electricity, it is to-day the servant and auxiliary of 
steam. Every electric-lighting establishment is one in which 
the potential energy of fuel is released in the form of heat, is trans- 
formed into mechanical energy in the steam-engine, is again trans- 
formed and converted into electrical energy in the “dynamo;” 
and is sent out over the wires, to be ultimately reconverted, by 
the process of use, into heat-energy, and, in that form, distributed 
to the universe and lost in space. The electric current is not, 
in any sense or in any case, a “prime motor;” it is, like a train 
of gearing or a belt, always a means of transmission of energy 
from a point at which it is most convenient to produce it toa 
distant point at which it is to be utilized, either as light or as 
power, as the energy of motion of molecular vibration, or as the 
energy of masses doing mechanical work. Steam or water power 
is to-day invariably the real source of all displays of electrical 
energy. There is no reason, so far as can be perceived at 
present, for anticipating that it will ever become the prime 
mover in the sense in which that term is applied to steam or to 
heat motors, or to water power. Nevertheless, no one can safely 
assert that some coming inventor may. not earn fame and fortune 
by conferring upon his fellows some new system of converting 
the energies of nature into electrical energy, and in such manner 
as to evade that tremendous waste which is apparently unavoida- 
ble in our present methods of utilization of the grand source of 
artificial power, the energy of heat-motion. Were it possible to 
convert the vibrations of molecules, in the form of heat-energy, 
directly into that closely related form denominated electrical 
vibration, this problem, as is supposed, would be solved. We 
can reach a zero of electrical energy, but we cannot attain the 
absolute zero of heat. M. Brard, a French electrician and in- 
ventor, a few years since actually did make a beginning in this 
direction; and our own Edison has recently shown another 
way of working toward the same end. What will come of it, 
and what we may hope for in that direction, cannot be even 
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imagined ; unless, indeed, we put faith in the general belief that 
we cannot be appreciably nearer the end of advance in such 
lines of improvement than we were a century ago, and that the 
open path conducts onward through eternity with never-ceasing 
progress. 

This last is a direction, in the opinion of many scientific men, 
in which we may perhaps reasonably look for relief from the 
otherwise apparently inexorable operation of that law which 
compels us now to waste so tremendous a proportion of the 
heat-energy of our fuel. I have often taken occasion to remark 
that the world is awaiting the appearance of three inventors, 
greater than any who have gone before, and to whom it will 
accord honors and emoluments far exceeding all ever yet re- 
ceived by any of their predecessors. The first is he who will 
show us how, by the combustion of fuel, directly to produce the 
electric current ; the second is the man who will teach us to repro- 
duce the beautiful light of the glow-worm and the firefly, a light 
without heat, the production of which means the utilization of en- 
ergy without a waste still more serious than the thermo-dynamic 
waste; while the third is the inventor who is to give us the first 
practically successful air-ship. The first two of these problems 
are set for the electrical engineer; and we may be pardoned ex- 
cess of faith, should it prove to be such, when, contemplating 
the enormous gain to humanity which must come of such inven- 
tions, we look confidently for the genius who is to multiply the 
wealth of the world to an extent which will make even the boon 
conferred by the creators of the steam-engine and the telegraph 
appear secondary. When this inventor comes forward, and most 
probably not till then, it is very likely that we shall see steam 
superseded by a rival. 

Finally, away far beyond this, we may foresee, in a future so 
distant that neither we nor our children are likely to see its dawn, 
a period when, our coal-beds practically exhausted, neither 
steam nor any one of its rivals dependent upon the production of 
heat-energy by combustion of coal being longer available to 
do service for mankind, and artificial heat no more obtainable 
for either warmth or power, the human race, driven into the 
tropics by the inexorable progress of nature and the uninter- 
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mitted dissipation of energy, of which the steady cooling of the 
earth, of the sun, and of all the universe is the gauge, must, so 
far as can now be seen, depend solely for its heat-supply upon 
the diminished radiation of the sun. Then we can see but one 
way in which the forces of nature are to be made to do duty 
for the purposes of man. Power must be obtained by the direct 
conversion of the heat of the sun’s rays, either into stored heat- 
energy, by some such plan as that already invented by Captain 
Ericsson, the “solar engine,” or into electricity, by some effi- 
cient form of thermo-electric battery, such as Professor Farmer 
utilized for lighting his house years ago, or very possibly by both 
systems. The rivals of steam will, by that date, probably have 
full sway ; and humanity, with its marvelous aggregations of the 
fruits of inventive genius through thousands of years, guided by 
science and aided by facilities of which we to-day have no con- 
ception, despite all the obstructing natural changes, will have 
attained a state of enlightenment and civilization compared with 
which the days of “ Vrill,” imagined by Lord Bulwer, will ap- 
pear rudest barbarism. 
R. H. THurston. 
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CoNSCIENCE makes cowards of us? Tut! It is health, 
physique, the state of the nerves and the condition of the liver, the 
size of the heart and the average of red corpuscles in the blood, 
the amount of gray matter in the brain and the harmony or con- 
fusion of the pattern wherein the molecules ran—these are the 
things which either lift us into the serene regions of confidence 
or plunge us into the turbid depths of fear. A criminal of 
robust physical constitution will face detection with his wits 
clear and his nerve unshaken; an innocent accused, whose 
material is as a broken reed or juicy cabbage-stalk, stands self- 
accused by fear, already condemned because his heart is weak, 
and sure of execution because his brain is confused. No; con- 
science, independent of organization, has not much to do with 
cowardice, and the torment of fear has as little connection with 
innocence. 

Manifold are the pains and penalties of existence, and they 
are as heavy as they are numerous; but it is doubtful if all put 
together equal the exquisite torture given by fear alone. Think 
what that poor, dear, timid woman undergoes who nightly looks 
under her bed for the burglar she believes to be secreted there ; 
who goes round the house after the servants are abed to see 
that all is safe, and that no ticket-of-leave man is profiting by 
his liberty to do her harm. With what a sense of dread 
she locks the doors of those dark, damp, underground places 
into which she dares not peer. Ghosts and robbers—she 
turns the key on both with a quick throb and trembling hand, 
then beats a retreat with ever the same feeling of nameless 
terror, the same sensation of being followed by some vague 
horror, which she has not courage to turn round and confront. 
She feels safe only after she has looked under the bed, between 
the curtains, and into the wardrobe and cupboard of her bed- 
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room ; and then she bolts the door and gradually calms down 
into security and confidence. Night after night this torment is 
renewed, as unfailingly as that which the old hag inflicted on 
the merchant Abudah; but she would suffer more if she broke 
through her habit of inspection, for then she would hear house- 
breakers on the stairs all the livelong night, and ghosts would 
finish what burglars left undone. 

If the night has its terrors so has the day its dangers. Sucha 
person as this in the country dies a thousand deaths in quick suc- 
cession; and the one is as unnecessary as the other. A tramp loit- 
ering on the highway means robbery first and assassination after. 
A few harmless cows going home to be milked, and driven by a 
child, are as dangerous as a stampede of buffaloes, heads down and 
tails aloft. Cattle in a field, however well-worn the public way 
across, make that field taboo; for is not each dull, slow, grazing 
ox, each mild-eyed “milky mother of the herd,” each tangle- 
polled yearling calf, as dangerous as a wild bull, ‘“ man-mad,” 
and to be approached only with caution and in force? That 
distant, barking collie; that restless, neighing horse prancing 
up to the gap in the hedge, through which he thrusts his sociably 
inquisitive nose; that wayside encampment of traveling gypsies 
—all the circumstances of the country are so many causes of fear 
to the timid pedestrian, beating along the public road for a con- 
stitutional, and taking no pleasure in what she sees. The sweet- 
ness of the wayside flowers, the charm of the distant landscape, 
the clouds and the colors of the glorious sky, the infinite love- 
liness all around—nothing of this wins her from her self-made 
torments, and her very dread of danger creates that thing she fears. 
In a carriage she fares no better. Up hill she is sure the horses 
will jib; down hill they will slip and fall, or the pole will break, 
and then Heaven have mercy on her soul! On the plain road, 
put to a sharp trot they will run away; indeed, they are run- 
ning away. If they whisk their tails they are about to kick ; if 
they cock their ears they are sure to shy. She screams at the 
smallest difference between them and their driver; and when 
they have to meet another carriage, or pass a lumbering cart, 
she pinches her companion black and blue in the spasm of her 
fear. She has been known to stand up in her carriage looking 
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out for the big stones in the road, when she shrieks out her 
warning to the coachman, who probably wonders why her 
friends do not put her into a lunatic asylum, for which she is 
ripe. But greater still is her torment when she passes under a 
railway bridge or by the side of a line, even though the horses 
have been seasoned by months of familiarity, and care no more 
for a train at full speed than they do for a pony carriage or 
a bicycle. The climax of all is when she meets with a traction 
engine and her horses are uneasy. Then, if she does not insist 
on getting out, she probably faints or goes into hysterics ; which 
last state is combined with a few invectives against that monster 
of the roads, and all who have ever had or will have art or part 
in it, with the further expression of her opinion that the thing 
should be indicted. 

The torment of fear is hard to bear when it is centered on 
one’s self. What is it when it spreads itself abroad, and includes 
others—the beloved—in its meshes ?—meshes more clinging and 
less to be resisted than those spiders’ webs which the enchanter, 
with his whip of serpents, caused to fall before the Princess 
Brillante, whilom Trognon of the Bowl. For the beloved, 
indeed, is no security. Every railway journey includes a smash ; 
every sea voyage is a foregone shipwreck; if an epidemic 
touches the outside fringes of the district, it is sure to make a 
leap into the home where the dear ones live. The smallest cold 
is bronchitis ; and when the little people cough they have whoop- 
ing-cough, no less. Were the fears of these timorous human 
mice in any way true the world would be a lazar-house, and con- 
tagion would lurk, like the old Italian poison, in the perfume of a 
rose or the substance of a glove. One of this kind once fore- 
went the services of her favorite physician because he was at- 
tending a family with whooping-cough, and she feared he might 
bring the infection in his clothes. It made no difference that 
they lived separated by a wide, breezy common, across which the 
physician would walk, not drive; and that he changed his 
clothes before setting out for this walk had as little modifying 
influence over her fears. She was eaten up with her dread of 
danger. Her common sense, her judgment, her sense of pro- 
portion were all equally at fault; and she guarded her young 
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with the ferocious unreasonableness of a wild animal, who 
dreads an enemy in every grass-blade that moves and scents 
coming peril in every wind that blows. 

Some mothers make their motherhood a long-drawn agony 
by the fears with which they encompass their young. Is the 
nurse a quarter of an hour beyond her usual time? Straightway 
the grave is opened, and the cherished and adored lie therein 
stark and cold. Wild wanderings to and fro, wild surmises as 
to what can have happened, angry rejection of any common- 
place explanation as to a longer walk than usual, a longer session 
under the trees than was calculated on, passionate tears of frantic 
despair, passionate outbursts of as frantic wrath ;. when lo! the 
nurse comes quietly up to the house-door with her charge as 
fresh as a flower and as gay asa lark, and that voluntary descent 
into Hades proves itself as futile as it was unnecessary. But 
the nurse “catches it” when she does appear, and in all proba- 
bility atones in tears for the mistake she made in calculating 
time and distance. 

These fears accompany a mother of this uneasy kind all through 
life. When her boys go to school she is sure they will be mauled 
by the bigger ruffians of their class, maimed for life in the 
play-ground, overworked, underfed, put into damp sheets, and 
morally corrupted. She believes in no care outside her own; 
and what is good enough for every other mother’s son is not 
good enough for hers. She suffers more than they from thedire 
necessities of learning, and wishes that there was a royal road 
to knowledge where her darlings could bowl along at railroad 
speed, with never a hill to climb nor a valley wherein to descend. 
She thinks the masters cruel and the curriculum inhuman, and 
wonders how so much can be expected from such young brains 
and growing bodies. The chances are, that were the course more 
easy she would fret herself on the other side of the bar, and be 
certain that her boys were going to be dunces and her girls with- 
out accomplishments, and that the money spent on their educa- 
tion was money thrown away, by the bad use made of it and 
time tugether. All through life it is the same cry of evil. The 
fortunes of war take her sons here and there, and the mother 
frets over the possibilities of disaster, as if that possible event 
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were proven fact and chance had no side-alley for escape. And 
when it comes to matrimony, the whole thing is renewed under 
another name; for surely was there never the girl born who was 
a fit wife for the son of such a mother, while the finest man ex- 
tant makes but a poor kind of care-taker for her daughter! So 
she perverts the great gift of love and the divine glory of maternity 
into a scourge and not a blessing, and weeps behind her mantle 
of self-made mourning because she has not the courage to be- 
lieve nor the common sense to hope. She takes the hypothetical 
for the actual, and that which might possibly happen for that 
which is certain to come. 

One of these timid people in an illness or a financial crisis is 
a sight to make the very gods weep out of pity for the miserable 
creatures they have made. The first faint symptoms of indis- 
position are the deadly forerunners of a fatal disease, and a more 
serious turn of the screw is the pinch from which is no escape. 
Just now a temporary discomfort in the throat is confirmed can- 
cer in the belief of all timid possessors of a delicate larynx. 
They already feel the great bat’s wings folding round them and 
smell the deadly scent of poppies and the fatal mandragora. So 
is it with all diseases; and it would be an interesting bit of sta- 
tistics, could it be drawn up, which should show how many poor 
creatures have died of an epidemic and how many of fright, 
giving themselves the disease through the very fear of taking 
it. Is there not an Eastern apologue which tells how the Angel 
of Pestilence was questioned as to the ten thousand victims he 
had slain? And did he not answer, “ Nay, Lord, I took but a 
thousand; the rest were slain by my friend Panic”? How 
many, too, have sunk into the deep waters of the Black River 
and been floated on to the ocean of eternity, for very paralysis 
of hope when the evil hour was upon them and they had just 
wetted their feet on the brink! They could, and they would, 
have stepped back to the solid shore; but they had no courage 
for the attempt, no energy to strike out to the land. The 
waters closed over their bowed head, and they sobbed away 
their breath in the very supineness of terror, the very lethargy 
of hopeless fear. Death is like everything else—a foe to be 
fought, a wild beast to be kept at bay. They who contend with 
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most spirit live the greater number of days. The will to live 
and the determination not to die, make the most efficacious 
antidote against the poison of the “lethal dart.” The hopeless- 
ness of fear is that poison itself. 

So is it with the torment of fear during a financial crisis. 
There are men, and women too, God bless them! who, when 
the wolf prowls round the house door, open that door wide, 
issue boldly forth, and do battle with the hungry beast of 
poverty with any weapon that lies handy. If they cannot do 
this bit of work, they do that. If gold is not to be shoveled 
in by the scoopful, they manfully set themselves to pick up 
silver, nay, even copper, by the piece. If their cloth does 
not allow of a luxurious cloak, they content themselves with 
a skimped jacket. Come what may they have “a heart for 
every fate,” and will not own themselves conquered. And these 
always succeed in the long-run. The pluck that braves danger 
and the energy that overcomes difficulties are the two pots of 
gold on which the rainbow rests. But the hysterical despair which 
folds its hands and weeps when a crash comes and the wolf howls 
near and ever nearer, which takes to its bed with the fever 
born of anxiety, with the softened fiber, the paralyzed nerves, 
also born of anxiety—what can you do with it? What can you 
say of it? Contempt is perforce mitigated by compassion; but 
what illimitable contempt you have for the weakness which can- 
not accept the consequences of, may be, a deliberate act of folly 
and miscalculation! The carter who drove his wagon into the 
rut, then shouted out to Hercules to come and help him to pry 
it out, is the prototype of these fainéants who ruin themselves by 
their carelessness or their folly, then tumble into a helpless mass 
like so many limp rags, and have to be upborne by their friends, 
who are unwilling to see them die. The world is full of these 
wretched apologies for men; and scarce a family exists which 
does not own, at the least, one among its members who is always 
coming to grief and falling back, like the stone of Sisyphus, from 
any safe ledge where he may have been lodged. Nothing can 
be done with him. By the united strength of the company a 
post has been found where flows a sufficiency of milk and 
honey for the remainder of his life. By some inexcusable act 
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of folly this post is lost, when the miserable being takes to 
his bed and lies there till he is lifted up by main force and set 
on his shaky legs again. Fear wraps him round as in a Nessus 
garment, and he can do nothing of himself against its fatal in- 
fluence. But within a stone’s throw lives a cheery, self-respect- 
ing little woman, who struggles and does not cry out; who 
masks her essential poverty with flimsy coverings of brave 
device; who confesses to no fear and submits to no vicarious 
torment ; and who does not add to the smart of the thorns where- 
with she is undeniably scratched the fear of asps and adders 
which are not to be seen, which may not exist at all, and which, 
if even they are there, are best met by courage, not by cowardice. 

Fear and Hope—there they stand, the two presiding deities 
over men’s minds. To the pessimist the former straddles all 
across the highway of life, formidable as Apollyon when he 
met, assaulted, and sought to destroy Christian; to the opti- 
mist Fear sinks into a dusky shadow of non-terrifying aspect, 
while Hope sings like a lark and shines like a star above his 
head. The pessimist, standing stock-still in his own past, sees 
naught but evil in every change of public feeling or private cus- 
tom that has taken place since Plancus was his consul ; the opti- 
mist forgets himself and looks both before and after, and be- 
fore because he looks after. He sees where humanity stands 
to-day, and where it stood when the paleolithic man chipped his 
fints and learned to keep himself upright. He contrasts the 
times of the great Pharaoh, when slaves were held as machines, 
and not treated with so much humanity as we treat our beasts 
of burden, and says: “The term has not been reached. What 
has been will be, and those dead selves ever lie as stepping 
stones for higher things.” The pessimist gives up all as lost 
when society seeks to readjust old conditions in accordance 
with new developments. He sees a reign of terror in every 
association of discontented have-nots, planning how to lift 
themselves into the charmed circle of the haves. Maddened 
with terror he calls aloud for staves and grapeshot as the best 
quietuses he knows; and when the optimist says: “Let be; let 
the discontented speak out and the wounded show their hurts,” 


he accuses him of complicity with treason or of blindness to 
24 
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danger, and predicts the armed and bloody revolution as a cer- 
tainty like to-morrow’s sun. Whenever fear reigns just judgment 
abdicates. No eyes see straight looking through these distorted 
lenses; and no rose is red, no grass is green, when viewed 


through smoked glass which shears his very rays from off 


the sun. We may be sure of this: fear is the arch enemy of 
truth, of happiness, of success. It is the lingering inheritance 
of the jungle and the plain, of savagery and social chaos, 
before law was evolved out of the dawning consciousness of 
justice, and the world was given up to the tyranny of might. 
Fear is not the attribute of a free man nor of a philosopher ; 
it belongs to the slave and the child, the weakling who is 
forced to confess his own impotence in the presence of superior 
strength, and who has naught but craven submission to oppose 
to brutality. ‘ While we live let us live,” says the old Latin 
proverb. Good. But we do not live while we fear. We exist 
in a state of constant deliquescence ; and when our heart fails 
us and our knees smite together we are practically only half 
alive, and by our own cowardice turn danger into death and fear 
into destruction. 
EK. Lynn Linton. 





TEMPORAL POWER AND THE PAPACY. 


THE recent events at Rome, and the sympathy so generally 
shown toward Pope Leo XIII. on the occasion of his priestly Ju- 
bilee, have again called attention to the question of the temporal 
power of the pope, which by many had been judged a thing of 
the past. Emilio Castelar, in his article on the subject, published 
not long since in the “ Fortnightly Review,” may be taken as the 
exponent of this class of persons, and very fairly. He has a 
facile pen and ready speech, but this is not enough to guarantee 
a writer from going wide of the mark. Were Emilio Castelar 
not a Spaniard, that is, born and bred in the midst of a Catholic 
atmosphere, where he could or ought to have known better, little 
fault could be found with his taking the views he does. But 
nearly every line betrays the partisan of ideas which cannot but 
be condemned by the church, in the bosom of which he is sup- 
posed to have been baptized in his first days of existence. He 
moreover makes evident his want of knowledge of Catholic prin- 
ciples in his observations on the encyclical, Jmmortale Det, which 
is no new departure, but the affirmation of the old teachings 
of the church. He is superficial, too, in his criticism of Pope 
Leo XIIL’s course with Italy and with Germany. He has lost 
his bearings, and misjudges, in consequence, the action of the 
pontiff, who is bound by every reason to seek the welfare of the 
church, which absolutely calls for the very steps he has taken 
in both countries; steps which in Germany have already pro- 
duced such useful results, and have made the German Chancellor 
declare that the papacy is not a foreign institution in the German 
Empire. Senor Castelar, instead of looking on “ the abrogation 
of the laws of May” asa triumph of papal diplomacy, holds it 
up as a proof of the fact that there still exists in Germany hos- 
tility to the papal “tiara,” and opposition to the pope’s spiritual 
jurisdiction, because this abrogation has only “just” taken place. 
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The partisanship displayed here makes the writer, despite his ex- 
perience and reputation, an unreliable judge in the matter we are 
about to consider. 

We propose to place before the reader, in these remarks, what 
may enable him to form his own judgment on the question of the 
necessity of the temporal power of the pope, free from all undue 
influence. To effect this we must clearly give adequate reasons 
to make it evident that, if the church is to be free and untram- 
meled, and not under “ hostile domination,” the temporal power is 
a necessity. There is no need to go into details as to the origin of 
the temporal power. It is enough to know that no one can dis- 
pute the legitimate claims of the temporal dominion of the popes 
in the past, which was the outcome of the circumstances of the 
times. The subject is narrowed down just now to this: Is the res- 
toration of the temporal power advisable, in view of the greatly 
increased influence of the papacy since September 20, 1870? Is 
it a necessity to the church? If we succeed in showing that it 
is necessary, its advisability becomes a matter of course. 

What is this Catholic Church, for which we are claiming 
something so incompatible with modern ideas as the possession of 
temporal sovereignty for its head? An answer sufficient for the 
case is, that the Catholic Church is a necessary union of the peo- 
ple of the earth; necessary because the church is a body under 
one visible head, the successor of the Apostle Peter, as is the 
fundamental teaching ; and for all nations, because Christ gave 
the command to the apostles, with Peter at their head, “Go 
teach all nations;” and for these reasons it is the strongest, the 
most compact and necessary moral organization on the face of 
the earth, embracing over two hundred millions of the most en- 
lightened men, and with all the moral force that such an organi- 
zation means. It follows that every individual of this vast 
multitude is directly concerned in the welfare, the relations, and 
the position of the head of the church. It is a vital question 
with the members of the body whether the head is in good con- 
dition. The office of the pope is to teach and to rule his spiritual 
subjects, and temporal sovereignty is a secondary and accidental 
adjunct to this, though one that is morally necessary. Why? 
Because it is necessary that his power to teach and rule be so 
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free from pressure as to be above suspicion, and, we may add, so 
unhampered as to give in his immediate surroundings the model 
of that ecclesiastical economy which is to be copied by others 
elsewhere in the world. 

It does not seem a difficult thing to impress every one with 
the absolute necessity of the freedom of the pope from al] undue 
influence. Is it not, in fact, the universal answer to the com- 
plaint about the want of freedom of the pope, that he is free, 
that the Italian Government does not interfere with the pope, 
that he can do what he pleases, hold consistories, give audiences, 
celebrate canonizations; and say mass in St. Peter's? “So the 
pope is free”—such is the refrain. It proves one thing, that 
those who so speak recognize, from the nature of the case, the ne- 
cessity of such freedom. Whether they believe or not the faith 
he teaches, they see that one whose lightest word is treasured up 
by millions of every clime who look upon him as the guide of 
their conscience, must be above suspicion of any controlling in- 
fluence; must be, not in word, but in fact, supreme. This can- 
not be ctherwise than by a perfect temporal independence, to be 
brought about only through the possession of territorial domin- 
ion. Let us see if this assertion can be substantiated. 

The popes have often been dispossessed. Every time this 
has happened social conditions have been disturbed, and order. 
has been restored only by the restoration of the pope to his 
dominions. History records some forty such vicissitudes. It 
has thus come to be, as it were, an axiom among statesmen that 
the Bishop of Rome must be a temporal sovereign. This may 
sound strange to an American ear; but we, who at the outset of 
our country’s history disfranchised the District of Columbia for 
the good of all the States, should not object to Rome and its de- 
pendencies remaining under regal rule, even should Italy become 
a republic, which it is not. While the church holds that, “ jus- 
tice being observed,” the republican is a good form of govern- 
ment, she also takes the common-sense view that the monarchical 
form is not to be condemned as bad. That statesmen should see 
the need of temporal sovereignty for the pope, we can appreciate 
from a few facts. 

What happened to the Roman pontiffs under the Roman 
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emperors and till the time of Charlemagne is generally well 
known. They were made to feel, time and again, the power of 
the sovereign; imprisonment and death too often waited on the 
conscientious performance of duty ; and it is impossible to think of 
these historic facts without admiration of the heroism the popes 
displayed, and astonishment that the church could have been 
able to survive. At times all the engines of imperial hate and 









tyranny were brought to bear on the one man who dared to 
brave, in the name of God, the fury of a despot. The barbarian 
rulers of Italy, who succeeded each other after the fall of the 
Western Empire, treated the Bishop of Rome with haughty con- 
tempt. The reigns of Odoacer and of Theodoric are most in- 
structive in this respect ; the former, asserting for himself, through 
pretended concession of Pope Simplicius, the right of consent to 
the succession of the next pope, was the first to interfere with 
the freedom of election. Theodoric, the Arian king of the Ostro- 
Goths, not only interfered with the succession, but threw Pope 
John I. into prison, where, on the 18th of May, 526, he died. 
But we have an illustration of the same thing nearer our own 
day. Napoleon carried off Pope Pius VII. into captivity, and 
detained him in prison, first at Savona, and afterward at Fon- 
tainebleau. D’Haussonville has published the account of this 
captivity, and an interesting review of his work can be found in 
the “ Dublin Review” of October, 1871. The pope was sub- 
jected to indignity and duress, and surrounded by spies. Dr. 















Porta, his physician, the prefect writes, was gained over; and 
while those faithful to the pope were left in straits, the doctor 
got his salary of 12,000 francs a year, because he was “ of 
wonderful use to us.” So harsh was the treatment to which the 
pope was subjected, in the determined effort to wring ruinous 
concessions from him, that his mind partially gave way. The 
Prefect de Chabrol, his jailer, writes confidentially to M. Bigot 
de Preameneu: “ At this moment the mental alienation has 
gone by, and the physical disorder is less severe.” It was 
during this time that, deceived by his counselors and by the 
creatures of Napoleon, he made the mistakes which he so nobly 
corrected in his better mind. These mistakes concerned the 
government of the church and the appointment of bishops. 
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Next morning, when able to examine things more calmly, he 
would not forgive himself, declared he had not observed the 
last article of the document, insisted on recalling what he had 
consented to, and exclaimed, as he roused himself from his de- 
pression, “ Happily, I have signed nothing.” 

Facts like these are known to statesmen, and therefore we are 
not surprised to see them recognize the importance of papal in- 
dependence. Napoleon himself recognized it, though, in his own 
case, he trampled on the conviction or forgot it. In his conversa- 
tion with M. Emery he says: “I took away the pope’s temporal 
power because he does not know how to use it, and because it 
interferes with the exercise of his spiritual functions. What 
do you say to that?” In reply M. Emery quoted Bossuet as 
declaring that “the independence and complete liberty of the 
sovereign pontiff are necessary for the free exercise of his spirit- 
ual authority throughout the world in so great a multiplicity 
of empires and kingdoms.’ Bossuet “rejoiced at the temporal 
power, not only for the sake of the apostolic see, but still more 
for that of the church universal.” ‘“ Well,” was the answer of 
Napoleon, “I do not reject the authority of Bossuet. All that 

yas true in his times, when Europe acknowledged a number 
of masters. It would then have been unsuitable that the pope 
should have been the subject of any one sovereign. But what 
inconvenience is there in the pope’s being subject to me—to me, 
I say, now that Europe knows no master except myself alone?” 
M. Emery’s reply was a very wise one: “ Your majesty is better 
acquainted than I with the history of revolutions. What exists 
now may not always exist, and therefore the inconveniences 
foreseen by Bossuet might once more make their appearance. 
Therefore the order of things so wisely established ought not to 
be changed.” 

M. Adolphe Thiers, the first President of the Republic of 
France, saw this same necessity of the temporal sovereignty 
very clearly. In a debate in the Corps Législatif he stated that 
he “ had known all the archbishops of Paris from the beginning 
of the century. They were all most estimable men. But I 
should not have wished any one of them pope, because Notre 
Dame is too near the Tuileries!” In a diplomatic conversation 
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with M. de Corcelle, the French ambassador to the pope, he 
said: “We cannot give back to the pope his temporal power ; 
we will give him the bishops;” that is, leave him free in the 
choice of them. The maintenance of the embassies and legations 
by the courts of Europe, the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions by the German emperor, preceded by a visit to the pope 
on the part of the crown prince, who not only carefully avoided 
anything that could be interpreted as meaning forgetfulness of the 
claims of the pope to temporal sovereignty, but did everything 
customary to be done by the representatives of France and of 
Austria—all these facts show very plainly in what light the tem- 
poral sovereignty is held, especially when we take into consider- 
ation the recent honors diplomatically paid to Pope Leo XIIL. 

But, more than all this, the present state of things in Italy 
manifests the necessity of the pope’s temporal dominion. What 
is that present state? Pius IX. declared himself to be “ sub 
hostili dominatione constitutus” (subject to a hostile rule); and 
Leo XIII. has expressed frequently the same idea. Is this 
true? Let us see. \ 

When the Ratazzi ministry resolved to invade what re- 


mained of the Papal States, Victor Emmanuel, appreciating the 
need of the temporal power, and not understanding fully whither 
he was going, assured Pius IX., through Cardinal Corsi, that 
Rome would not be taken. ‘The pope believed him; and this 
is the explanation of the words of Pius LX., which the revo- 
lutionists laughed to scorn: “ Non sono profeta, ne figlio di profeta ; 


ma vi dico che non entrarete.” (Iam not a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet: but I tell you, you will not enter.) The Italian 
troops did enter; the king gave way to his customary ebullition 
of temper. then acquiesced, and Cardinal Corsi, mortified be- 
yond measure, pined away and died. Rome became, through 
the farce of the plebiscito, the capital of Italy. But a modus 
vivendi was absolutely necessary to quiet Europe, and the law 
of guarantees, so-called, was enacted. Among sundry provisions 
more or less offensive to the papal dignity is Article X VIL. : 


‘‘The recognition of the judicial effects of the spiritual and disciplinary 
acts, as well as of any other act of ecclesiastical authority, belongs to the civil 
jurisdiction. Such acts, however, are void of effect if contrary to the law of the 
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state or to public order, or hurtful to the rights of private persons, and are sub- 
ject to the penal laws if they constitute a crime.” 

The first draft of Article XVII. was too strong. It said 
openly that, in case of conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers, the supreme civil tribunal of the kingdom was to decide. 
This was toned down to suit rather tender susceptibilities ; but 
the article says the same thing in even stronger terms, if we look 
to the penal sanction referred to. Here, then, was the official 
legal subjugation of the pope to Italy, making him a subject and 
a prisoner, as he already was by force of arms. Again, in a dis- 
cussion in Parliament, the Senator Amari, speaking of the im- 
possibility of reconciliation between Italy and the papacy, gave 
as a reason that the Constitution of Italy was little more than a 
document embracing the propositions of the ‘“‘ Syllabus,” con- 
demned by Rome. This is as true as it is pithy, and places the 
antagonism of the two powers forcibly before the mind. This 
is in the speculative order; in the practical sphere the exactions 
and confiscations of the Italian Government, the suppression of 
religious corporations, the numberless acts of oppression on its 
part, make the opposition yet more pronounced. Even the 
property of the Propaganda, the gift of people of various na- 
tions for the welfare of the missions, has not been respected. To 
seize and sell the property of a board of foreign missions here 
would certainly be deservedly condemned by all. Yet this is 
what the Italian Government has done, giving in return credit, 
on the Book of the Public Debt, for a sum, the interest of 
which it taxes at the rate of thirteen and one-fifth per centum. 
More important than these financial embarrassments caused to 
the church, is the system of espionage kept up by the Italian 
Government’s agents with regard to the Vatican. It is the boast, 
at the offices of state, that whatever goes on at the Vatican is 
known there at once. The appropriation and publication of the 
circular of Cardinal Rampolla, when we were last in Rome we 
saw laid to the charge of those who were acting for the govern- 
ment of Italy. Is this freedom, or is it captivity? The weekly 
“Gossip from the Vatican,” published by the “Italie,” shows 
that profane eyes are watching, and profane ears listening, in the 
sacred precincts of the papal palace. 
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To all this we must add that the influence of the government 
is thrown in favor of teaching and of legislation favorable to 
irreligion and vice; for Moleschott teaches in the University, 
and the police license houses of ill repute. We have grave 
reason, then, to think that the incompatibility of Italy and the 
pope is radical and lasting. What makes this more apparent 
is the fact that the spirit of the Italian Government is the 
spirit of freemasonry. On what terms freemasonry and the 
church are, is well known. European ‘masonry means natural- 
ism, and the church means revelation, the supernatural in relig- 
ion. The two have met on the field of Rome, and it is a duel 
to the death. When the late Signor Depretis, Premier of Italy, 
died, last August, Signor Adriano Lemmi, Grand Master of the 
Masonic Order, Sovereign Delegate, Grand Commander of the 
Supreme Council of the Thirty-three, sent to Signora Depretis 
the following telegram, which throws light on what we have just 
said : 


‘* Italian masonry is proud of the honors paid to their illustrious brother, 
Agostino Depretis 33.°., who, up to the very last moments of his life, defended 
and professed masonic principles with honor, courage, loyalty. In our lodges 
we shall remember always that he devoted himself to the triumph of its 
humanitarian and generous aspirations. To you, madam, his faithful and 
dear companion, Italian masonry expresses its sincere condolence and its 
solemn desire : Educate his son that he follow the example of his father in the 
holy hatred of the implacable enemy of civilization and of our country. This 
enemy, covering itself with the spoils of Christ, redoubles, though in vain, 
its plots against the great work at which, together with the glorious band of 
our conspirators, soldiers, and martyrs, Agostino Depretis labored, to make, 
and cause so to remain, Rome intangible, eternal. 


, 


** ADRIANO LEMMI.” 


With such facts and documents we are prepared to hear 
Pope Leo XIII. thus address the recent Italian pilgrimage, on 
January 3d, last. Speaking of the Jubilee, he says: 


“‘This fact, certainly, is due to the action of Divine Providence, which 
makes the most ordinary circumstances and the least fit instruments serve the 
glory of the church. But this fact finds its true reason in the exceeding 
importance of the pontificate. . . . What nation would not think itself 
fortunate in giving hospitality to this divine institution? On the other hand, 
what folly to wish to belittle it, by making the mode and conditions of its 
existence a question of the internal order of one country, of one nation ! 
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What an indignity to wish to have it cast down and humbled in its see, to 
wish to put obstacles in the way of its free and beneficent action, to place it 
in the position of a subject, and make it dependent on the will of an assembly 
or of a ministry! Assuredly, the Catholics of the whole world, jealous of the 
liberty of their head, and all who have at heart the cause of order and of the 
safety of human society, will never tolerate it.” 


We began this paper by criticising Emilio Castelar ; we close 
it by quoting the words of another Spaniard, equally illustrious, 
Canovas del Castillo, who, on the 6th of February, 1885, being at 
that time a minister of the crown, made the following declaration, 
as published in the semi-official “ Union,” of Madrid, in answer 
to Senor Labra’s assertion that he had spoken of the Roman 
question as one of the internal order of the kingdom of Italy : 
“Whatever is possible and necessary in favor of the independ- 
ence of the common father of the faithful the present government 
of Spain will do with zeal, and so will do also the Conservative 
party as long as it shall remain in power.” And he (Canovas) 
“will so act from his own convictions and antecedents. What 
I think, many Catholics think, the immense majority, not to say 
nearly all; and it is, that a certain historic form of the pontifi- 
cate is most suitable, most important, necessary for this very 
independence.” This is very categoric, and, considering the posi- 
tion of the speaker, who had to be guarded in his utterances, 
weighty, as showing this statesman’s agreement with the words 
just quoted from the reply of Leo XIII. 

Passing from statesmen to the people, we conclude with three 
telegrams lately sent to the pope. The first is from Switzerland, 
as follows: 


‘* The President of the Council of Administration of the Catholic Publishing 
Society unites with the Director-general of the Work of St. Paul, in offering 
to your holiness their most sincere and respectful greetings, resolved to offer 
their life for you, that there may still be a small portion of the earth where the 
human race can breathe. This is our greatest glory, our greatest happiness,” 


The next is from Lisle, January 8: 


‘*The Catholics of Lisle send to their most beloved father the homage of 
their fidelity, and their most ardent desires for the triumph of his rights.” 


The last is from the Catholics of Bonn, published Dec. 29, 
1887 : 
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‘* The Catholics of Bonn, celebrating solemnly the most auspicious day on 
which your holiness completes your fiftieth year of priesthood, giving expres- 
sion to their best wishes, declare their fidelity and devotion to the apostolic 
see, and trust that it may shortly reconquer its full liberty and recover its 
full power.” 


This article would deservedly be deemed incomplete did we 
not at least mention the movement going on in Italy, even 
among the Liberals, looking to the restoration of the temporal 
power. Colonel Fazzari, an ex-Garibaldian, was elected to Par- 
liament on this issue. He resigned, because he found the mem- 
bers so hostile to the idea, but satisfied in having—we hope 
we shall not be censured for saying it—made a break in the 
record. General Turr, another ex-Garibaldian, proposed his 
plan for securing the papal independence by making Rome a 
seaport, and leaving it to the pope. The deputy Toscanelli, too, 
published a letter advocating the cession of a part of Rome and 
the territory back of the Vatican. Others have published views 
more or less similar, all showing that they feel that they have 
a knotty question on their hands that must be solved in favor 
of sovereign independence of the pope. 

This great demonstration, the facts, and the declarations we 
have cited, will speak for themselves. The Italian Government 
has not misunderstood them, and by its action in turning out 
of office the Mayor of Rome, Duke Leopold Torlonia, and the 
mayors of Pocapaglia, of Trezzo Tinella, and of Gavazzana, 


because they, by acts, showed good feeling toward the pope, has 


given us the best evidence that it fears this demonstration in 
favor of the sovereign pontiff, as the handwriting on the wall, 
the “ mene, thekel, phares,” of Italian domination over Rome. 


FRANCIS SILAS CHATARD. 





